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Act is presented in this document* The hearing opens with a statement 
by Representative Dale E. Kildee, who states this hearing will focus 
on Title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
which authorizes services for runaway and homeless youth in the 
Homeless Youth Act. He describes the goal of this act not as family 
unification, but as preparation for independent living. An additional 
statement by Representative Thomas J. Tauke describes the two groups 
of runaway youth needing help as those who need short-term assistance 
to return home, and those who cannot be returned home and are in 
great danger of exploitation and abuse. Testimony of these witnesses 
is presented: (1) Beverly Edmonds, executive director, Metro-Help, 
Chicago, Illinois; (2) James H. Walker, chair, board of directors, 
National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, Tulsa, Oklahoma; (3) 
Paget Wilson Hinch, associate commissioner, Family and Youth Services 
Bureau, Administration for Children, Youth and Families; (4) Deborah 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 

Runaway and Homeless Youth 



FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1988 

House of Representatives, 
su3c0mmittee on human resources, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
2261, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Sawyer, and Tauke. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Don Baker, chief 
counsel; S. Jefferson McFarland, subcommittee legislative counsel; 
Carol Behrer, legislative associate, minority; and Margaret Ka- 
jeckas, clerk. 

Mr. Kildee. In real life I was a school teacher, so I usually start 
when the bell rings. 

The Subcommittee on Human Resources convenes this morning 
to continue hearings on H.R. 1801, to reauthorize the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act for an additional four years. 

Testimony this morning will focus on Title III of the JJDPA, the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. Title III authorizes services to 
runaway youth, and has been an integral part of the JJDPA since 
its original enactment in 1974. In 1977, it was amended to include 
services for homeless youth. 

Over the years, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act has made 
possible the provision of services to countless youth and families in 
crisis. In providing these services, we have learned a great deal 
about why youth run away and how to best provide assistance. 

For example, we know that youth are usually running away 
from something. In fact, in some cases, running may be an act of 
survival. We also know that troubled youth generally come from 
troubled families. Experience has clearly demonstrated that we are 
most helpful to the youth when we help the family as a unit. 

Homeless youth, however, do not have a family to which to 
return, so the goal of family reunification is inapplicable. Instead, 
the goal for homeless youth is preparation to live independently. 
Both runaway and homeless youth need the kinds of services au- 
thorized by the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. 

Inevitably, this raises the question of how we best serve both 
with a level of funding, which to date has been insufficient, and 
one answer, of course, has been to advocate for more funding, 

(l) ' 




which we continue to do, and we welcome your advocacy in that 
area also. Another answer is to look closely at how we currently 
spend the Federal dollars and how we order our priorities. 

The testimony that we receive through these hearings is of great 
importance in helping us understand the extent of the needs and 
how the Act can be amended to better address those needs. 

Those of you who know me know that I repeatedly say that the 
role of government is to promote, protect, defend and enhance 
human dignity. I try to examine every bill that comes before the 
Congress with that in mind. A youth who appreciates his or her 
own dignity is more likely to respect the dignity of others. Run- 
away programs that promote, protect, defend and enhance human 
dignity must provide more than just physical shelter. They should 
provide a nurturing environment in which youths are assisted and 
encouraged to love and respect themselves. 

I myself am blessed with three teen-aged children— 15, 16 and 17. 
The 17 year old will be 18 next Tuesday, as a matter of fact. So I 
am lanuliar with young people. And having taught high school for 
3 5? years ' 1 had that familiarity, too. 

My youngest son, Paul, is 15 now. I can recall one evening when 
he was about 9 years old. I was tucking him into bed, hearing his 
prayers, and after he finished his formal prayers, he said, "I love 
trtd, I love mommy, I love daddy, I love Laura, I love David and I 
Jove me. And that was very important, that he had love for him- 

Every human being has dignity and we should respect that, and 
it is a good place to start with our own dignity and respect that 
dignify. These programs should help to build that self-esteem and 
dignity. 

When I first got elected to the state legislature 23 years ago, I 
was assigned to the prisons committee and I used to visit from time 
to time the largest walled prison in the world, in Jackson, Michi- 
gan. I concluded after visiting there that most of the people who 
were there were there for one reason: they did not like themselves, 
lhey did not see their own dignity, didn't have good self-esteem. 

1 think that is very important that all these programs look 
beyond the physical needs, shelter needs, and look to the other 
more important needs of a young person, to have that self-esteem. 
Because when we help that person attain self-esteem and respect 
tor their own dignity, they are more likely to respect the dignity of 
others, their life and property, and all society is safer when that 
happens. 

I always encourage that aspect, which I know you understand 
very well, and those of you in the audience involved in this, having 
visited some of those shelters, recognize that very well. So I look 
S hearings this morning to see how we can improve 

Mr. Tauke, who is the Ranking Republican Member of the com- 
mittee, I am sure has a statement. 
Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

L^ ant t^J 0 * 51 y° u in welcoming our witnesses this morning. In 
particular, I want to thank Paget Hinch for being here today to 
represent the Administration. As you know, Mr. Chairman, she is 
the Associate Commissioner of the Family and Youth Services 
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Bureau, Administration for Youth and Families. We look forward 
to your testimony and to working with you to reauthorize the Run- 
away and Homeless Youth Act. 

I was pleased to join Chairman Kildee in introducing legislation 
reauthorizing this Act as well as the rest of the Juvenile Justice 
Act of 1974. A four-year extension of this Act will demonstrate the 
ongoing Federal commitment to assisting young people in crisis. 
Through the runaway and homeless youth program, we are able to 
help thousands of troubled, at-risk youth each year. 

The majority of the young people served by runaway centers and 
shelters which receive funding from this program have not run far 
from home and need short-term assistance. These young people and 
their families are going through some form of crisis. 

In a majority of these cases, the shelter, counseling and after- 
care services provided by runaway shelters result in the positive 
placement of the child, either back home or in another appropriate 
setting. It is important to note that these services to the family are 
just as important, perhaps more, than services to the individual 
child. 

A smaller percentage of the runaway and homeless youth popu- 
lation, but the group that perhaps has gained more public atten- 
tion, are the children of the streets who cannot be returned home. 
While comprising a smaller segment of the runaway population, 
these children are in great danger of abuse and exploitation. These 
are the children that make the headlines and that are the subject 
of TV movies and drama shows. 

It is critical that we serve both types of youth. Early intervention 
to the first- or second-time runner could prevent repeated running 
and possible exploitation on the streets in the future. More inten- 
sive services are required for the homeless young people who are 
existing any way that they can on the streets. 

I would also like to use this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
many providers of Runaway Youth Services across the country, 
some of whom will appear before us today. With limited resources, 
these individuals and organizations deal with these things daily 
and confront problems ranging from drug abuse to sexual exploita- 
tion of our nation's children. 

While in Iowa this past December for a hearing on this subject, 
Chairman Kildee and I had the opportunity to visit a runaway 
shelter, a Youth Emergency Services and Shelter in Des Moines. 
This opportunity to review a runaway program first-hand provided 
us with valuable insights into the operation of the runaway and 
homeless youth program. I am sure that the hearing this morning 
will further improve our understanding of the program and the 
issues involving runaway and homeless youth. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to the testimony 
today and to the suggestions of our witnesses in how we can best 
strengthen and improve this important Act. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Tom. 

Congressman Sawyer from Ohio. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Chairman Kildee. It is a 
pleasure to join with you and Congressman Tauke in this impor- 
tant undertaking this morning. 




With a name like Tom Sawyer, I certainly have been reminded 
almost on a daily basis throughout my life of the works of Mark 
Twain. Certainly one of Twain's more colorful characters, in addi- 
tion to Tom Sawyer, was Huckleberry Finn, whose story is in an- 
other time and in another setting, but strikingly similar to the 
kinds of problems that we seek to deal with today. Huck lived with 
a father whose substance abuse led to his abuse of Huck. 

Huck's life on the Mississippi River was full of adventure. But 
with the fear and the violence that he experienced, he found him- 
self in many of the same kinds of situations that face today's run- 
aways. Hucks salvation, ulimately, was the support of his commu- 
nity. 

Today's runaways are not always as fortunate, but because of the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, many children in crisis can 
tmd safety and guidance in shelters across the country. 

Appropriately enough, one of the oldest, widely respected shel- 
ters m the country, located in my State of Ohio, is called Huckle- 
berry House. 

The shelters are strengthening family relationships and helping 
youth in crisis to work through problems and decide upon a future 
course of action. Over one million youths runaway each year and 
80 percent are returned home to relatives or friends. That is an 
amazing statistic and it shows the great value and success of both 
the shelter program and the runaway hotlines. 

Adolescents are one of the most neglected and misunderstood 
segments of our population. At school and at home, children are 
facing incredible pressure and problems too large for them, and 
sometimes for their families, to tackle alone. The dedicated profes- 
sionals who staif the runaway shelters and hotlines have helped 
many children regain their self esteem and begin to take control of 
their lives. 

ure that the testimon y we will hear today— certainly from 
Mike Montoya, our young witness from Michigan— will attest to 
the valuable services these shelters provide. Mike is a shining ex- 
ample of what government and communities can do when they 
work together, and we need to encourage public and private sector 
support for these kinds of programs. 

We aiso need to look at the need for increased funds for basic 
shelter grants. Many existing shelters are operating on shoestring 
budgets, a difficult task given the changing needs of their clients. 
More shelters are desperately needed, but to do so requires the 
draining of funds from existing shelters. That dilemma must be 
corrected. 

Independent living programs are needed to assist the growing 
number of homeiess youths, and programs are needed to deal with 
the rising incidence of youth suicide. We need to find new ways to 
help shelters find these needed programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to discussing these issues with our 
witnesses today, and to continuing in the dialogue when the Sub- 
committee travels to Akron in March. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Tom. I look forward to that hearing in 
Akron also. 
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Our first witness is Paget Hinch, Associate Commissioner for 
Family and Youth Services, Administration for Children, Youth, 
and Families, Department of Health and Human Services. 

We welcome you here this morning and send our greetings to 
Dottie Borup. We have appreciated her cooperation with this com- 
mittee. Your entire statement will be made part of the record. If 
you wish to summarize, we would encourage that. Go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF PAGET WILSON HINCH, ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIONER, FAMILY AND YOUTH SERVICES BUREAU, ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES 

Ms. Hinch. I am, as you said, Paget Wilson Hinch, Associate 
Commissioner for the Families and Youth Services Bureau in the 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before this distinguished subcommittee to 
discuss the reauthorization of the Runaway and Homeless Act, 
Title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974. 1 am well aware of the subcommittee's concern for children, 
youth and families, and the programs which serve them, and let 
me assure you that we share that concern. I am accompanied today 
by Dominic Mastrapasqua, Deputy Associate Commissioner of the 
Family and Youth Services Bureau. 

In 1973, the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare established an Intra-Departmental Committee on Run- 
away youth. This was in response to national concerns about run- 
aways, escalating numbers of delinquency cases brought into juve- 
nile courts throughout the country, and the determination of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to dovelop an alternative to jail for 
status offenders. The following year, Congress established the Run- 
away Youth Program under Title HI of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. In 1977, the program was 
broadened to include homeless youth. In 1980, the grant funding 
process was statutorily changed to include a state allocation based 
on youth population. The program was again reauthorized in 1984. 

The Runaway and Homeless Act provides funds for community 
based programs that primarily serve the immediate needs of run- 
away and homeless youth and their families. The Act authorizes 
grants for such services as temporary, short term shelter, counsel- 
ing and aftercare in settings outside the law enforcement and juve- 
nile justice systems. The progra. * is administered by the Family 
and Youth Services Bureau, a part of the Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, within the Office of Human Develop- 
ment Services. 

The authorization for the runaway and homeless youth program 
expiies at the end of fiscal year 1988 and the Administration sup- 
ports reauthorization of this program. We will be submitting a leg- 
islative proposal, and see no reason to propose any major changes 
in the program. We look forward to working with your committee 
on this important legislation. 

Now I will summarize some of the recent accomplishments of the 
runaway and homeless youth program, highlighting services pro- 
vided by the basic centers, the national runaway hotline, the net- 
works, and the demonstration grantees. 
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The fiscal year 1987 we funded on networking grantee in each of 
the ten HHS regions, with a total expenditure of approximately 
$644,000. 

The administering this program, we often use our demonstration 
funds to address issues identified by shelter staff and directors at 
the local level. In my written statement I have discussed a number 
of these projects and how they support the basic centers. 

In fiscal year 1987, we awarded 27 new discretionary grants in 20 
states. Runaway youth shelters or coordinated networks were 
either the grantee or an equal partner in 234 of them. 

It has been our consistent practice in funding discretionary pro- 
gram support activity to require that shelters or coordinated net- 
works be the grantee or a partner. 

The fiscal year 1988, with a total appropriation of over ?26 mil- 
lion, ACYF expects to award grants in support of an estimated 315 
centers for runaway and homeless youth. We will continue funding 
for the National Runaway Switchboard, and will work with the 
switchboard to increase its volunteer capability to serve increased 
numbers of youth and families. 

Additional fiscal year 1988 funds will be devoted to the support 
of networking grantees and a special effort to provide on site train- 
ing to shelter staff and volunteers to equip them to address critical 
hazard's to street youth, including sexual exploitation, AIDS and 
drugs. 

As you know, a study of the causes of homelessness in adolescent 
youth was mandated by the Congress. We are currently designing 
this study and expect study outcomes to be available in about 18 
months. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. Thank you very much for 
the opportunity to testify today and I will take any questions that 
you may have. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Paget, for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Paget Wilson Hinch follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
distinguished subcommittee to discuss the reauthorization of the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, Title III of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act, of 1974. I am well aware of the 
Subcommittee's concern for children, youth and families, and the 
programs which serve them, and let me assure you that we share this 
concern. I am accompanied today by Dominic Mastrapasqua , Deputy 
Associate Commissioner of the Family and Youth Services Bureau. 

In 1973, the Secretary of the then Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare established an Intra-Departmental Committee on Runaway 
Youth. This was in response to national concerns about runaways, 
escalating numbers of delinquency cases brought into juvenile 
courts throughout the country, and the determination of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to develop an alternative to jail for status 
offenders. The following year, Congress established the Runway 
Youth Program under Title III of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. In 1977, the program was 
broadened to include homeless youth. In 1980, the grant funding 
process was statutorily changed to include a State allocation 
based on youth population. The program was again reauthorized in 
1984. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act provides funds for 
community-based programs that primarily serve the immediate needs 
of runaway and homeless youth and their families. The Act 
authorizes grants for such services as temporary, short-term 
shelter, counseling, and aftercare in settings outside the law 
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enforcement and juvenile justice systems. The proqram is 
administered by the Family and Youth Services Bureau, a part of 
the Administration for Children, Youth and Families (ACYF) , 
within the Office of Human Development Services. 

PROPOFED REAUTHORIZATION 

The authorization for the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program 
expires at the end of FY 1988 and the Administration supports 
reauthorization of this program. We will be submitting a 
legislative proposal, and see no reason to propose any major 
changes in the program, we look forward to working with your 
committee on this important legislation. 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Now I will sumrarize some of the recent accomplishments of the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Program, highlighting services 
provided by the basic centers, the national runaway hotline, the 
networks, and the demonstration grantees. 

BASIC CENTER GRANTS 

In Fiscal Year 1987, we awarded grants totalling nearly $20 
million to 307 runaway and homeless youth centers in the fifty 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Palau, and 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas. 
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As you know, we have instituted a three year funding cycle for 
center grant awards* Roughly two-thirds of the Fiscal Year 1987 
grants were awarded on a non-competitive basis, I grantees which 
had received multi-year awards in FY 1986. The other third of the 
grants was awarded on the basis of competition. 

Last year the runaway and homeless youth centers provided ongoing 
crisis intervention and shelter services to approximately 85,000 
youth. Another 255,000 youth received on&-time counseling or 
referral services on a M drop-in M basis, for a total of 
approximately 340,000 youth served. 

As a part of our continuing effort to strengthen runaway and 
homeless youth services to Native American youth and their 
families, in FY 1987 we funded an additional four center grants 
with money provided by the Administration for Native Americans 
(ANA). These four grants are in addition to six other center 
grants to Native American organizations, funded with Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Program funds. 

In 1987, approximately 53 percent of the youth who received 
shelter services were reunited with their families. Thirty-seven 
percent were placed in other positive living arrangements such as 
the homes of friends or relatives, foster care, independent living 
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programs, or boarding schools. An estimated five percent returned 
to the streets. For the remaining five percent the centers had no 
information on the final disposition of the youth. 

While the youth served range in age from under eleven up to 
eighteen, the average age is fifteen. The centers serve slightly 
more females (57%) than males. Nationally, whites predominated 
among the youth served (59%), and 17 percent were black, 8 percent 
Hir-anic, and 6 percent Asian or Native American. Nearly half of 
the youth served had never run away before, but 16 percent had run 
away more than five times. 

Fully two-thirds of the youth seek services because of problems 
with parental relationships. But other frequently-given reasons 
for seeking services include poor self-image, depression, truancy, 
b*d grades, juvenile justice problems, and drug or alcohol *buse. 
Most of the youth served by the centers do not run very far: 52 
percent remained within ten miles of home; but 12 percent ran more 
than 50 miles. 

RUNAWAY HOTLINE SWITCHBOARD 

Over the past three years, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program 
has provided services to hundreds of thousands of youth and their 
families through the toll-free Runaway Switchboard 
(1-800-621-4000). This hotline, operated by Metro Help, inc., in 
Chicago, is unique in the breadth of services it provides. 
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We supported the Switchboard in Fiscal Year 1987 at a level of 
$350,000. This Switchboard operates 24 hours a day. seven days a 
week, with trained volunteers who provide almost all of the 
telephone services* Since Fiscal Year 1985, the switchboard has 
also operated as the national youth suicide hotline* 

NETWORKING GRANTS 

Networks are associations of runaway youth programs and other 
youth-serving agencies, which are intended to strengthen the 
coordination of resources and services to runaway and homeless 
youth and their families. The networks serve a training and 
information-distribution function as well, enabling the shelter 
grantees to better coordinate activities and assist one another* 

In Fiscal Year 1987 we funded one networking grantee in each of 
the ten HHS regions, with a total expenditure of approximately 
$644,000* 

DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

In administering this program, we often use our demonstration 
funds to address issues identified by shelter staff and directors 
at the local levsl. Some of these projects include the following 
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COMBATTING JUVENILE PROSTITUTION 

Juvenile prostitution has been, and is, of major concern as it 
impacts the youth at-risk population, its linkages with drug 
abuse and AIDS also make it a priority concern. 

The culmination of several years of effort by the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Program is a major publication on combatting 
juvenile prostitution, jointly published by the National 
Association of Counties (NACO) and the National Resource Center 
for Youth Services. First, we studied the causes of juvenile 
prostitution. Second, we looked at various successful approaches 
to address this problem. Finally, „ e tested and documented model 
interventions. The results were translated into an action guide 
for county officials and the reviews of the book have been good. 
ttACO has developed an excellent marketing effort, and the National 
Resource Center for Youth Services, which is stocking and selling 
the book, has done a major mailing promotion effort. 

YOUTH SUICIDE PREVENTION 

Runaway shelter staff expressed growing concern about handling 
severely depressed youth who they feared were at risk of suicide. 
They also cited the need for the development of models that would 
produce more responsive service linkages. In response, the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Program funded a group of projects to 
address this specific issue. 
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Several major products emerged from this cluster of projects. The 
first was a computerized staff training curriculum* It was 
successfully tested in training staff trainers from each of the 
shelters in the Southeast Region (Region IV). National 
demonstration workshops have been held at the National Resource 
Center for Youth Services conference in 1986* Other national 
demonstrations have been supplied to NACO, the National Sheriffs 
Association, the American Association of Suicidology, and each of 
the services in the Department of Defense. 

A project conducted by Columbia University produced a screen to 
help determine if a youth is at-risk of suicide. Previous screens 
have been in use but are highly error-prone. The Columbia screen 
(ARIDS) is a breakthrough in the state-of-the-art. Currently, 
validation testing is being completed on the screen and the 
results are to be published in scientific journals. Acceptance by 
the scientific community will trigger a greatly expanded national 
use of the tool. Virtually all youth service organizations, 
residential programs and educational programs will be able to 
benefit from this material. 

CORPORATE PARTNERSHIPS 

For years shelters have struggled to discover effective means of 
outreach to prevent runaway behavior. 
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Statistics on families in the workplace and other research data 
suggest that, in addition to churches and school PTA's, one of the 
major places to reach parents about prevention of runaway behavior 
and address other pertinent adolescent issues is the workplace. 
Consequently, in Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987, we funded a cluster 
of projects referred to as corporate partnerships. In these 
projects we funded shelters to experiment and design model 
programs that can be made available in the work place through 
corporate employee assistance programs. Currently shelters have 
projects working with such corporate entities as Honeywell and 
Bethlehem Steel, providing outreach, prevention information, and 
referral assistance to employees. 

AT RISK YOUTH AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

In 1987, as another link in the chain of meeting the needs of 
older and homeless adolescents, we entered into a partnership with 
the Department of Labor to effect greater use of Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) monies for our at risk populations. 

The major thrust of this effort is not only in redirecting the use 
of JTPA monies, but increasing the understanding and the 
involvement of Private Industry Council (PIC) leadership in 
meeting the needs of specific populations of at-risk youth - i.e., 
older adolescents in foster care ar.3 homeless youth in independent 
living programs. 
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Twelve projects were funded in Fiscal Year 19C7 to provide youth 
employment services to our target population. The total funding 
was slightly over half a million dollars, of which the Title III 
share was under $150,000. Each project had to be a documented 
partnership between a PIC and a Runaway and Homeless Youth Center. 

In Fiscal Year 1987, we awarded 27 new discretionary grants in 20 
States. Runaway youth shelters or coordinated networks were 
either the grantee or an equal partner in 24 of them. 

It has been our consistent practice in funding discretionary 
program support activity to require that shelters or coordinated 
networks be the grantee or a partner. 

NA TIONAL RESOURCE CENTER FOR YOUTH SERVICES 

Program descriptions, how-to-manuals, and identified expertise 
from our shelters are currently housed in the National Resource 
Center for Youth Services in Oklahoma. This Center is one of 
several resource centers funded by ACYF. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Program uses the National Center 
for marketing and dissemination of information and products 
developed under our model program efforts. The National Center- 
enhances and expands the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program's 
capacity to provide information, training and technical assistance 
to the service programs that address our target population. 
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SAFEPLACE 

Another recent significant etcort has been Project SAFEPLACE. 
This is a community-wide volunteer model for increasing a local 
community's capacity to meet needs of runaway and homeless youth. 
Local businesses and other organizations are a.«ketf to display a 
SAFEPLACE sign and serve as an immediate refuge and link to a 
runaway youth center. The SAFEPLACES program is being implemented 
in nearly 100 communities in the country now. Local funding 
sources for SAFEPLACE include such groups as Junior Leagues, the 
Southland Corp., State Farm Bureaus, banks, United Ways, city 
governments, local foundations, YMCA's, local department stores, 
the Gannett Foundation, Kiwanis Clubs, and Rotary Clubs. 
SAFEPLACE was developed by one of our shelters, Shelter Houoe in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and has been very successful. We have 
provided special training on SAFEPLACE to our Regional networking 
grantees, which in turn serve as a training and technical 
assistance source for our shelters on a regional basis. In Fiscal 
Year 1988, we will be setting goals by region and hope to more 
than double the number of SAFEPLACES. 

COORDINATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
We participate in the work of the Justice Department's 
Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, and coordinate activities of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Program with the National Center on Missing and Exploited 
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Children. In addition, we were also active in the Committee on 
High Risk Youth of the National Drug Policy Board. Finally, we 
cooperated in a number of activities with the National Institute 
of Corrections. 

PLANS FOR THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 

In Fiscal Year 1988, with a total appropriation of over £26 
million, ACV? expects to award grants in support of an estimated 



315 centers for runaway and homeless youth* We will continue 
funding for the National Runaway Switchboard, and will work with 
the Switchboard to increase its volunteer capability to serve 
increased numbers of youth and fa lilies. 

Additional Fiscal Year 1988 funds will be devoted to the support 
of Networking grantees and a special effort to provide on-site 
training to shelter staff and volunteers to equip them to address 
critical hazards to street youth, including sexual exploitation, 
AIDS and drugs. 
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In Fiscal Year 1988 there are several issues we win address 
through our discretionary efforts. These priority areas are 
discussed in the Office of Human Development Services FY 1988 
Coordinated Discretionary F-.Js program Announcement published in 
the Federal Register December 30, 1987, These priority areas 
include: 

o Challenge Grants to Community Foundations: 
Mainstreaming Troubled Youth 

o Challenge Grants to Foundations: Independent 
Living for Older Homeless Youth 

o Improving Minority Participation in Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Centers 

o Developing An urban Strategy for Prevention 
of Youth Suicide 

Ml of these priority areas require that a runaway and homeless 
youth shelter or coordinated network be the applicant or be a 
partner in the proposed endeavor. 

In Fiscal Year 1988, we have in process an evaluation project 
which is looking at the question of what happens to youth when 
they leave our shelters, we expect the evaluation to be 
completed by the end of 1989. 
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As you know* a study of the causes of homelessness in adolescent 
youth was mandated by the Congress* We are currently designing 
this study and expect study outcomes to be available in about 
eighteen months* 

Finally, we are planning several major dissemination efforts with 
national organizations in 1988 and expect to make appropriate 
materials and technical assistance available to the armed forces 
family Resource Centers to enhance their ability to meet the 
needs of adolescent youth in military families* 

This concludes my prepared remarks. Thank you for the 
opportunity to testify today* I will be pleased to answer any 
question that you may have* 
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Mr. Kildee. Do you have any solid estimates on how many voune 

S le n ^ n J Way ' h0 Z u mai ? «~ ho^less, and what pSce^e of 
th $2« are being served by the shelters? 

th«r;»5~ CH ' T !l! t * i8 a jery. elusive figure. Right now we guess 
S„ thCTe are about - and »t is a very professional guess-about a 
million runaways, runaway and homeless youth out there. There is 

in M i;^ IU> !?' Have . you seen in rec >nt years a leveling off or an 
increase in the number of young people that run away? 

sant't^f ihouSjnr^ remained Statk ' Within 8 th0U " 

™ Mr 'r f ?i! J)EE ' Y !ien , w f were in Iowa what we discovered was that 
one of the centers had been funded one year and tf-en another 
center received funding and they lost their funding, an, Sie fol ow- 
5 EX ft ^r eenter lost its funding, and they got their fund- 
ng back. Can you describe some of the problems weliave in trying 
&™^£ e r umh ?\ °f sh f Iters while at the same time notTn* 
oercutting the financial situation for an existing shelter' 

wPn^?to C f'i, In - 0 r ler to adhere to the Principles of competition, 
we need to take into consideration not only the need and the exists 

ss&s: tfigr - D ^ — ■ «- 2^ 

5 1U>EE b We have ' though, another shelter being opened 
Sin JZ? £? uld e i lc f oura ge Having been around the country a bit, 
I can see the ne«d for shelters. Would it not be more appropriate 

5L£5£5!f?!l^ tHiS iS u 0, i r j0b ' and y0Ur J' ob to ^deT-to 
recognue the need for more shelters and increase both the authori- 
zation level and the appropriations for those shelters. 
r,,n?w? INC "i P 8 * , d ? consideration within the scope of the 

?S 8nd h ° mele8 f you , th . '■' r P« nm ** il ***** now. However! 
let me give an example in Micnigan, if I may . You had existine T 

iS2*J?*PPf federa11 ^ funded ° heltere when thTcomSn 
SPSS**? 188 t^' £? d 0f the eight that competed, or of the 
Siw nnp k Q 0 f mpeted -' eight were e , xistin * in the competition, the 
apJliSnte m 8CtUally higher than any ° f the other 

1v n ? fund ' one that had already been funded previous- 

Ln noTfuVd ft Sf. ^ ^ " what m ° ney We COul§ > rather 

a^ T c KlLDEE - 80 the amount of authorization and appropriation 
does force upon you very difficult choices? ppropnauon 
Ms. Hinch. It can. 

it,^ r in K /if EE ' From t t a , t J I wo V ld conclude that, in setting prior- 
ities in the . country, children shou d be a high prioritv and Con 
gress might then look at this terrible decis&TJfo^Atotf 

^SlSliSS °\ shell f r n "#* to -° r ^ ndin « Jess. let's say-so 
you can funJanother shelter. Congress might look at priorities^ and 
say that we do have to then fund the priority children at a higher 

t&tiSSFS: u hat is true ' bu l we also have to consider the fact 
Svt^fS ? C L t€rS are v ery industrious, and I am not saying they 
don t need funding from us, but they have been very industrious in 
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their search for other forms of funding, such as the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice, local foundations, fund raising activities. 

Mr. Kildee. Of course, the Pentagon is very industrious too. Per- 
haps we can let them have a bake sale or something to run their 
operation. There would be a change in this country. They are very 
innovative over there across the river. 

You do use some of your funding for discretionary programs? 

Ms. Hinch. Yes. 

Mr. Kildee. Is there specific language in the law for that discre- 
tionary funding, or should the Congress in reauthorization include 
some specific language for discretionary funding? 

Ms. Hinch. Well, Mr. Chairman, we feel that the legislation is 
sufficiently broad right now for us to allow ourselves to address the 
special needs and problems that face the shelters. 

Mr. Kildee. OK. 

Mr. Tauke. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, thank you for your testimony. I think it was very 
helpful. 

How do you determine each year what areas or issues should be 
targeted for demonstration funds? 

Ms. Hinch. We listen to the shelters. They indicate to us what 
the specific needs are, where the biggest problems are, and we have 
a lot cf respect for what they tell us, and we do indeed take their 
advice. 

Mr. Tauke. Is there some kind of formalized process you go 
through, or informal? 

Ms. Hinch. It is an informal decision process. 

Mr. Tauke. As the chairman indicated, there is concern about 
spreading a constant appropriation over an expanding number of 
shelters around the country. What is the average amount of a basic 
center grant? 

Ms. Hinch. The average is $65 to $70,000. We have a maximum 
of $150,000 and some grants as little as $11 or $12,000. 

Mr. Tauke. The $11,000 or $12,000 is the minimum and $150,000 
is the maximum? 

Ms. Hinch. Sixty-five or $70,000 is the average. 

Mr. Tauke. Has this average amount been increasing? 

Ms. Hinch. Slightly. The appropriations has increased, but the 
proportion has pretty much remained the same. 

Mr. Tauke. We have had some suggestions that we establish 
some kind of minimum grant amount in order to prevent the dilu- 
tion of these funds. Do you think that is a good idea? 

Ms. Hinch. We would certainly entertain that. We have no offi- 
cial stand on that at all. So if you think that would be useful 

Mr. Tauke. Do you have a particular figure in mind to what 
would be a reasonable figure for a minimum grant? 

Ms. Hinch. We have discussed that, and at this point Vermont 
and the District of Columbia are a little under $50,000. So if you 
were to say $50,000, it would hardly benefit those lower shelters. 
Seventy-five thousand dollars might be realistic. 

Mr. Tauke. If you do set a minimum grant, what is the impact 
on others? I mean, are we— in an unjustified way— taking money 
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from somebody to give it to somebody slse, or what is the practical 
impact of that? 

Ms. Hinch. You are talking— are you talking about a state mini- 
mum? 

Mr. Tauke. No, I am talking about an individual shelter mini- 
mum grant, I believe. 

Ms. Hinch. I am trying to explain 

Mr. Tauke. You were talking about a state? 

Ms. Hinch. Well, I was talking about— if you apply the formula 
to the amount that is available for the shelters, are you suggesting 
that we would be taking money from the total balance in order to 
give a particular grant, a minimum? If, for instance 

Mr. Tauke. I am saying if you were giving a grant to a certain 
shelter, there would be at least a certain amount available or you 
would not have a grant, let's say $10,000 or more. 

Ms. Hinch. That would have to come out of the original total 
figure, I would imagine, before you apply the formula. Therefore, 
you wouldn t be taking it, although you would if there is only so 
much money. 

Mr. Tauke. OK. Well, if you have any recommendations in that 
regard, I think we would appreciate those recommendations. 

How many basic grant applications are denied each year? 

Ms. Hinch. That varies from year to year, depending on the com- 
petition m each state. 

Mr. Tauke. Are half of them denied, or 

Ms. Hinch. In California we get many, many applications. You 
might find a third of them can't be funded, not only because there 
isn t enough money, because they just don't compete well. It is not 
always a case of lack of funds. In some states there is no competi- 
tion. r 

Mr. TAUp. That raises, of course, the question about the state 
allocation formula. Right now it is based on under age 18 popula- 
tion, is that correct? * * 

Ms. Hinch. Yes. 

Mr. Tauke. Some states have relatively stable, I suppose, under 
age 18 populations, with relatively few runaways, and other states 
would have a higher percentage of runaways. Is the allocation on 
the basis of under age 18 population a wise decision, or should we 
looking for some other means to allocate funds? 

Ms. Hinch. That is a difficult question, Mr. Tauke. It seems to 
work as well as any formula does right now. We have no sugges- 
tions for another formula. 

Mr. Tauke. If we were going to go look at some other factors to 

»f "It considera tion, what measurable factors might we look at? 

Ms. Hinch. One might— I will tell you something you might not 
look at. One might consider out of state runaways, for instance, 
that one segment of the country attracts, or one state attracts more 
runaways than another. But based on the data that we have, that 
really isn t so. You would think in New York, Hollywood, most of 
the runaways who run to Hollywood are from Southern California. 
Most of the runaways who run away to Times Square are from 
New York City. Surprisingly enough,, the greatest percentage of out 
of state runaways exist in Utah and Kansas. 
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Mr. Tauke. Maybe they are a lot smarter than we give them 
credit for. I would have known that for sure if you had said Iowa. 
You indicated some states have very little competition. They use 
their allotment but they have little competition. Is that because in 
those states the money is simply sufficient to meet the need in 
your view? 

Ms. Hinch. I would imagine that any state would not tell you 
that. 

Mr. Tauke. I understand that but I am asking you that. 

Ms. Hinch. I think that some of the states are very well orga- 
nized and they have allocated among themselves where they would 
like to see the money go, and we appreciate that in a sense, be- 
cause they are so organized they can meet the needs of the youth. 

Mr. Tauke. Maybe let me ask the question another way then. 
Under the current formula, do you think that we are meeting a 
greater portion of the need in some states than we are in other 
states? 

Ms. Hinch. I don't think really any greater in one than another. 
The population shifts from year to year, and in just— I know what 
you are getting at. I have to be definitive about it, because it is— 
the runaways are so elusive and just because the ones we count are 
the ones we know about, doesn't mean that the need doesn't exist 
eve rywhere. 

Mr. Tauke. I understand that is it very difficult to get a handle 
on it. Is there any kind of national incident study that is 

Ms. Hinch. That actually is being conducted right now. 

Mr. Tauke. When would we expect to get some results? 

Ms. Hinch. I am not exactly sure. It is being done through the 
Office of Juvenile Justice by the University of New Hampshire. I 
imagine within the year. 

Mr. Tauke. Do you think it might be worthwhile to base our allo- 
cation on something like the result of that study? 

Ms. Hinch. It might be. We are interested f .1 seeing what the re- 
sults of that study are. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testimo- 
ny. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In your testimony you touched on a number of the research and 
demonstration grants which you have made. Those all appear 
worthwhile. How much of the appropriated money under the Act is 
used for that kind of effort? m • 

Ms. Hinch. In total or in the increase, or are you looking for 
both? 

Mr* Sawyer. I am looking for a percentage or dollars, either 
way. 

Ms. Hinch. Well, I meant the total appropriation or the increase. 
In the increase, virtually I think two percent o'the increase will be 
used for discretionary programs. 

Mr. Sawyer. How much overall within the total funding. 

Ms. Hinch. You know, I don't have that percentage exactly. I 
can get it for you, but let me address it a different way. Eighty-two 
percent, 83 percent of the overall budget goes directly to the basic 
centers, while the remaining portions indirectly to the centers, not 
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only in the shelter demonstration models, but in the networks for 
which we are mandated, the communications system. The hotline 
and the high impact grants, which are grants made directly to 
shelters as well. 

Mr. Sawyer. Those you don't consider demonstration? 

Ms. Hinch. The high impact grant we don't, but there are dem- 
onstration grants that we do. 

Mr. Sawyer- You don't have a clear sense of how much within 
that total appropriations does go to them? 

Ms. Hinch. It is about seven percent. 

Mr. Sawyer. What kind of results do you get from these projects, 
and how do you put those results to work? 

Ms. Hinch. The money is actually used to fund a demonstration 
project. It must be a model that they are developing. First of all, 
there must be a need and it must be developed so that it can be 
rephcated throughout the country. We do disseminate the success- 
ful products, most of which are successful. Therefore, it bottoms 
from time to time. 

Mr. Sawyer. That is why they call them experiments? 

Ms^ Hinch. Right. They disseminate these throughout the coun- 
try. This is a youth self-sufficiency model, for example, that was de- 
veloped and disseminated and is being disseminated throughout are 
National Youth Resource Centers throughout the country, and this 
is combating juvenile prostitution, which is not only of interest to 
the shelters, but to the National Sheriffs Associations. 

This is a training manual on suicide prevention, which as ycu 
probably well know, is a problem that faces shelter staff, and they 
brought it to our attention, and we addressed that with a cluster of 
demonstration grants facing youth suicide and this is one that we 
are very proud of. 

This is Project Safe Place, which is a community based program 
that offers— puts these symbols in all of the hangouts where the 
kids might go, MacDonalds and truckstops and 7-lls. Southland 
Corporation has been very active in this, and the community has to 
get involved and become a safe place where the young person can 
go into the 7-11, and say I need help. The proprietor calls the shel- 
ter and the shelter sends a volunteer to pick up the young person 
and bring them to the shelter and they are handled as any other 
runaway or homeless youth who would enter the shelter. 

Mr. Sawyer. From these research grants materials are developed 
that can be used other places? 

Ms. Hinch. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sawyer. Do you have any record of how they are applied 
programmatically? How the results are applied practically, as op- 
posed to the dissemination of information? 

Ms. Hinch. After we disseminate them 

Mr. Sawyer. Do you track them, how they are used and what is 
the success? 

Ms. Hinch. We try to track them and we know numbers, for in- 
stance, of how many communities have initiated a Safe Place pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Sawyer. It is not fair to ask you that sort of thing in detail, 
but I would be interested in how the results of that seven percent 
of the money is used to expand in application elsewhere. 
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Let me come at it from the other side, and touch on something 
that both of the previous Congressmen asked about. There have 
been proposals to require certain percentages of the total allocation 
to be used for basic center grants. How do you react to those kinds 
of promises. So that we are not getting about 82-83 percent, but 
that there be a fixed percentage that would go to basic center 
grants? 

Ms. Hinch. Certainly we would abide by the regulations after 
maximum or minimum amount that has been spent on shelters, 
but I need to point out to you that the small percentage of the allo- 
cation that is spent on demonstration grants buys a whole lot more 
than it could if the amount were divided among the shelters, and 
they had to develop these programs on their own. 

Mr. Sawyer. If there were to be a minimum figure for basic 
center grants, do you have any notion of where that ought to fall? 

Ms. Hinch. Do you mean a minimum per grant? 

Mr. Sawyer. Percentage of the total allocation? 

Ms. Hinch. I don't have a position on that. 

Mr. Sawyer. 82 or 83%, are you telling me that is about right, or 
it may be appropriately higher or lower? 

Ms. Hinch. I think we are very comfortable right where we are. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, thank you, Mr. Sawyer. One final ques- 
tion. In your discretionary funding, do you fund independent living 
programs? I know you fund the shelters, but for those who need 
independent living situations, are you funding some of those at the 
present time? 

Ms. Hinch. Our money goes directly to the shelter for crisis 
intervention. There are some very fine independent living pro- 
grams, but we actually, if you are talking about the $45 million ap- 
propriation for independent living that is part of the Children s 
Bureau — you are not. But some of the shelters, such as Oasis 
House in Richmond, Virginia, do have independent living pro- 
grams* 

Mr. Kildee. Would it be helpful if we were to have some setaside 
if we increase the appropriation, of course, for independent living 
grants for your agency? 

Ms. Hinch. Yes. 

Mr. Kildee. OK. We will look into that. Because you do find a 
need for independent living programs, particularly among those 
whom we classify as homeless, and I know this is not always a 
clear definition betv/een who is a runaway and who is homeless. At 
some point we can lecognize that it is not possible for a child to go 
home because the ftimily doesn't exist or the family is in a situa- 
tion that it wouldn't be right for the child. 

We need to do moie in the independent living area. Perhaps that 
is something we can look at as we go through the reauthorization 
of this law. We certainly look forward to working with you on this. 
I think we share the same concern for children, and I have always 
viewed these hearings as that, not a competitive thing. Your coop- 
eration this morning demonstrates that and we will be contacting 
you in the future. If you would supply for the record the informa- 
tion that Congressman Sawyer asked for, we would appreciate that 
and make it a part of the record. 
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[Information was not submitted.] 
Ms. Hinch. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kildee. Any further questions? Thank you very much for 
your testimony this morning. 

Our second panel consists of Beverly Edmonds, Executive Direc- 
tor of Metro-Help, Chicago, Illinois, and James Walker, Chair, 
Board of Directors, National Network of Runaway and Youth Serv- 
ices, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Beverly, if you want to start off. 

STATEMENTS OF BEVERLY EDMONDS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
METRO-HELP, CHICAGO, IL, AND JAMES H. WALKER, CHAIR, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL NETWORK OF RUNAWAY 
AND YOUTH SERVICES, TULSA, OK 

Ms. Edmonds. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, 
my name is Beverly Edmonds and I am the Executive Director of 
Metro-Help, Inc, which holds the federal grant from the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to be the National Runaway 
Switchboard. J 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify. I have submit- 
ted a statement and would like for it to be included in the record. I 
am prepared to summarize my statement at this time. 

In 1974 after a number of cases of multiple abuse and murders of 
runaway youth came to light, the Runaway Youth Program was 
authorized by Title m of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974. Section 311 of the Act authorized the Na- 
tional Communications System for the purpose of assisting youth 
in communicating with their parents and with youth serving agen- 

C16S* 

An eight-month demonstration grant was awarded to Metro-Help 
and during that eight months, 11,000 calls were handled. So a deci- 
sion was made to continue the service. Metro-Help applied for the 
grant along with several other agencies and in 1975 we became the 
National Runaway Switchboard. 

The NRS is a toll-free telephone service for runaway youth 
across the country. It is extension crisis intervention and resource 
referral services and supplements these services with an additional 
function. It serves as a neutral aid in restoring channels of commu- 
nication between runaways and their families through its message 
service and the ability to make three-party calls, conference calls 
between parents and children or shelters and children. 

The NRS has reunited children with their families and when 
that is not possible, assured that children calling us have been 
linked tothe referral best suited to their needs. This is a unique 
service. There are other national runaway switchboards not called 
by that name, but other national hot lines, but we are the only one 
that combines all of the forms of assistance, including crisis inter- 
vention, information and referral, conference calling, message de- 
livery, training which is available to the public and a telephone 
teletypewriter for the deaf. 

In 1965, the Department of Health and Human Services asked us 
to expand on services to include suicide prevention. We were con- 
cerned about that need, as well, and so we agreed to provide that 
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service. We are now additionally called the Adolescent Suicide Hot 
Line and we answer about as many suicide-related calls as we do 
runaway calls. 

We have seen the service become increasingly more critical. It is 
now believed that as many as two-thirds of the children in shelters 
are suicidal, much less the kids at home trying to decide whether 
to run a way or kill themselves or the kids who are still on the 
streets. Suicide is second only to accidents in the most frequent 
cause of death in adolescents. 

To our knowledge, we are the only national toll free number for 
adults or adolescents which does suicide prevention. In 1987 the 
Office of Civil Rights asked us also to include a telephone teletype- 
writer for the deaf and. we do have that telephone teletypewriter 
and we will be in service with it within two months. 

Recently, we have become aware of the fact that we are possibly 
the first or the only source for seme of our callers on AIDS infor- 
mation, and so we are right now in the process of getting the train- 
ing that we need to address that issue. Runaway youth are at 
double risk of AIDS because so many of them are involved in both 
prostitution and I.V. drug use. 

We also see ourselves as an appropriate source of data on run- 
away youth. We collect information on all of our calls and we pro- 
vide that information not only to this subcommittee, but to the 
media and other interested parties. We see ourselves, also, as not 
only being a crisis intervention and information and referral, but 
as a caring, non-judgmental problem-solving kind of service. 

We teach the kids who cadi us how to do problem-solving. After 
12 years of service, the National Runaway Switchboard has become 
one of the few stable resources kids on the streets can count on 
wherever they go. Someone who is willing to listen and provide a 
caring, calming influence to a child who feels unwanted and alone 
is often what makes the difference between that child's decision to 
d*e or to live. 

I would like to tell you a little bit about what it is like to work a 
hot line, because if you have never done it before, it is very diffi- 
cult to imagine what those calls are like. Imagine picking up the 
telephone and hearing on the other end of the line a 13-year-old 
girl calling, telling you that her father has been abusing her for 
the last two years and has been telling her that if she reports it, 
she will be the one who is arrested. 

It turned out that when that call came in, the volunteer on thej 
other end of the line was a lawyer and was able to say to her, "I 
can tell you that that is not true." I have a personal belief that the 
right volunteers are always on the end of the line for the right 
caller. I have seen that happen time and time again, and that was 
one of the cases. 

Sometimes we get calls from runaways who are in medical emer- 
gencies. For instance, a girl who has been supporting herself as a 
prostitute and has been stabbed because someone wanted to be her 
pimp and she refused, she is calling us from a phone booth while 
she bleeds to death because she is tired of the struggle and she 
doesn't want to live any longer. She just wants someone to be there 
with her while she dies. 
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th^^ iS w^' a ?u Ca S. C0 J? d J* aomeone the man 
SSdIln J ^?^ rked A 4116 Center for Missing and Exploited 
^Idren, to get arrested because he had been calling for overa 

SiswS r iT^ P u2 e i UP y0XS ^ ^ at truSTps At leas? 

eral toUfr^SuX^- t Jf*5 UP ta 8 truck «»d he called sev- 
eral toil tree numbers, including ours, saying if we did not talk to 

^mt^jE? ^ «" 40 hTwould hurthe? 

count rflS to r *? ""n arrested with cooperation of a 
S ^fte Police departments and the Center for A^sine and 
E^loitod Children On the other hand, it could be a aSTS^a 
chdd who has left home believing that his parents doTotwant 
him, but we have a message from his parents^sayine "Please Si 
home We want you to come home." And whtnTe arable to 
make him aware of that fact and conference caU to?he^?te hi 
decides to go home, we are able to get him home m ' 

Our volunteers are tremendously dedicated. You can imagine if 
they are answering calls like that how defeated tSr^K? be 
^ey answer caUs from kids in the middle of nownere who n2d to 
get to a shelter that is maybe 60 miles away And whatX wTh$ 
Kicfa who need long-term shelter beauT^^y^^ 

agS before Sfv ~^ ddal wh0 ^ us ag^mTd 

S fti MS/t ftf < T!PJ ,p n£ te i 1 118 their stories be- 
ST/A hard for them to trust. They have been so ill-used 

22 SZtSttlg* UP «» <° «™» »— C£ 

-«?w e ? trem endous, not only patience, courage, commitment 
^ n^^ but ^rity to find'resources whe^ hereSeni to 
SrsZ Hke call 'estaurants to ge? £S£lZ 

caUed^h^fS« P8 ^ m 5 Vietnamese or Indian or French. We have 
called hospitals and churches in rural communities to take in kids 
I vouUriH to 5°r he ¥ ^ediatelv available.^ evS coached 
SeSThelp h8r 0Wn baby ^ 8he was alone and in 

tSfitf^dSV*^ *? y the ter ? ble loneMness that these 
ft - \ ,, ey . ^e so many losses to deal with Thev have w 

have Sf tSffflSl ?* "yS* ~metimS then? BJE»5 
^ fil i j i" 8 ?,* 18 and thuy suspect that they are dvine 
fti 0 "* 6 used to anesthetize themselves enouriTto 

J^S.a3 Bg u tl,at they ^ to d0 to 8urviv e- Or, fiS AIDS I It is a 
^^.whocan come in from it after six months toTyear -and 
live anything like a normal or productive life. y d 

havebecome^e *? S ational Runaway Switchboard, we 
o k-L^? one .? f the few stable resources for these children It is 
^V^^^y.but it « on e which the staled vo^nteers 
and Board of Metro-Help are committed to fulfilling Wp3 ™u 
fnPPgri reauthorization of the Juvenile LSce Sfd DeuSquenS 

Art ^abSaud^u yS - ^^ Ru naway and HomdeTS 
donehf iSfiw ■ * ff U of th e subcommittee for the work you havs 

[The prepared statement of Beverly Edmonds follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF BEVERLY EDMONDS 
NATIONAL RUNAWAY SWITCHBOARD 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Beverly Edmonds, and I 
am the Executive Director of Metro-Help, Inc. which holds the federal grant from the 
Department of Health and Human Services to be the National Runaway Switchboard I have 
held this position for only six months, but I have worked in crisis intervention for fourteen 
years. I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify. I am eager to tell you about the ways 
in which we have been serving youth since 1975. 

The National Runaway Switchboard began as a demonstration grant to Metro-Help, 
Inc. in 1974. Metro-Help is an agency in Chicago which was formed in 1971, to fill a need for 
comprehensive counseling and crisis intervention services devoted to at-risk youth in the 
Chicago area. A group of community-based agencies with expertise in the delivery of youth 
services envisioned one centralized organization with three elements: 

• Round-the-clock availability. At its beginning, Metro-Help was the only 
youth services agency in the Chicago metropolitan area accessible to troubled 
youth any time Light or day. 

• Expertise in all youth-related issues. Metro-Help has the capacity to deal 
with the wide range of needs and problems experienced by at-risk youth. 
This capacity has made Metro-Help unique among the other existing youth 
services agencies. 

• Capacity to act as a clearinghouse of information on existing services. Youth 
services did exist in 1971; however, they were underutilized because troubled 
youth either did not know of their existence and/or had not defined their 
problem clearly enough to know where to seek the solution. This was one of 
the critical gaps in effective youth services delivery in Chicago that Metro- 
Help was designed to overcome. Once the crisis is averted, the problem 
defined and solutions evaluated, Metro-Help has the resource base necessary 
to guide the caller to sources of concrete aid. 

In order to fulfill this vision of increased effectiveness in the youth services delivery 
system, Metro-Help began its work through the Metro-Help Regional Switchboard in 1971. 
Through the hotline, all callers are connected with trained volunteers who assist them in 
defining their problem, assessing their options and choosing appropriate referrals if necessary. 

In 1974, after a number of cases of multiple abuse and murders of runaway youth came 
to light, the Runaway Youth Program was authorized by Title Ui of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. Section 311 of the Act authorized the National 
Communications System (NCS) for the purpose of assisting youth in communicating with their 
parents and with youth-serving agencies. An eight-month demonstration grant was awarded to 
Metro-Help. During that eight months, 1 1,000 calls were handled, and a decision was made to 
continue the service. Metro-Help applied for the grant along with several other agencies, and 
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in 1975 we became the National Runaway Switchboard (NRS). 

The NRS is a toll-free telephone service for runaway youth across the country. It 
extends the same crisis intervention and resource referral services as the Metro-Help Regions 
Switchboard, and supplements these services with an additional function: it serves as a neutral 
aid in restoring channels of communication between runaways and their families. Through its 
message service and ability to conference calls, the NRS has reunited children with their 
families and, when that is not possible, assured that the children calling us have been linked to- 
the referral which is best suited to their needs. 

The National Runaway Switchboard is unique in the United States. Although there are 
other national runaway telephone hotlines, tlx NRS is the only one which combines all the 
following forms of assistance: crisis intervention, information and referral services, 
conference calling, message delivery, training available to the public, and a telephone 
teletypewriter for the deaf. The National Runaway Switchboard continues to set the standards 
for other national hotlines. 

In 198S, we were asked by the Department of Health and Human Services to expand 
our services to include suicide prevention. Since we knew of the urgent need for this type of 
hotline, we agreed, although no additional funding was available then, nor has it been made 
available in the last twc years. We are now additionally the Adolescent Suicide Hotline and 
answer as many sukr.de related calls as runaway calls. We have seen this service become 
increasingly more critical. It is now believed that as many as two-thirds of the adolescents in 
shelters are suicidal, not to mention the kids on the streets or at home in abusive situations. 
Suicide is the second highest cause of death in adolescence. It is second only to accidents 
which are frequently disguised suicides. To our knowledge we are the only national toll-free 
suicide hotline for adolescents or adults. 

In addition, in 1987, the Office of Civil Rights decided that we should provide a 
telephone teletypewriter for the deaf to serve hearing-impaired runaways and/or parents. After 
meeting with representative agencies for the nearing-impaired, we learned that there was indeed 
a need for this service, and that they were enthusiastic about our providing it and, in fact, 
would publicize the number for us. We obtained a TTY and began training on its use. We will 
be instituting this service as soon as we have determined the procedures, recruited enough 
volunteers to man the TTY and located the funding to pay for the anticipated increase in our 
telephone bill. 

Over the years the nature of Metro-Help's assistance capabilities has evolved from a 
loosely structured hotline staffed by untrained, but concerned volunteers to a tightly focused 
youth service program staffed by extensively trained volunteers with the ability to access 
professional backup and a resource bank comprising over 7,000 shelters, medical facilities and 
other services nationwide. The credibility of our hotline is reflected in the fact that over 
400,000 calls were placed to our hotline in 1987. 

It is our future that I am most eager to tell you about. We keep discovering needs 
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which we ire uniquely tuited to fill Besides the Suicide Hotline and the TTY service, we are 
an important front line defense in the fight against AIDS. For some of our callers, we are 
frequently the first or only contact who cculd provide AIDS education and referrals. Runaway 
youth are at double risk of AIDS because so many of thcmaretovolvedmbompiostia^ 
IV drug use. It is imperative that we are fully tramed to handle there <^ t and we are m t^ 
process of obtaining that training. 

Metro-Help is often used as a resource for others seeking to develop, revise or update 
services for at-risk youth. To facilitate the sharing of our information with other agencies or 
public officials interested in youth issues, Metro-Help established the national Agency 
WonnatfcoaisdRefe^ 

other organizations or public officials seeking information. Recently we, along with the 
Department of Health and Human Services, were instrumental in getdng all the national 
adolescent hotline directors together in order to establish ways that all of us can work together. 

We sec ourselves as an appropriate source of data on runaways for this Subcommittee 
as well as all other interested parties. Data is collected on each call and used to analyze 
cperattonaiandprograirmiafc Metro-Help is therefore in a fiont-line position to identify 
trends in problems experienced by at-risk youth and to educate the public about youth issues. 
We are currently seeking funding to complete the computerization necessary to provide that 
data more accurately and in a more timely fashion. 

To my knowledge we are the only national runaway hotline which routinely 
conferences calls between the refenal given and the caller to 

the referral and the ability of the caller to physically get to the referral. At the heart of our work 
is the belief that at-risk youth must confront, evaluate and ultimately make personal decisions. 
Because of this service and our commitment to a caring, nonjudgmental, problem-solving 
approach, our average call lasts longer than hotlines who see themselves as primarily referral 
services. Our cemmitment is to quality service, however, so we spend the time that is needed 
for each call. Suicide calls may run as long as five or six hours, but vre consider uving a life 
to be worth whatever we have to do. 

After twelve years of service, the National Runaway Switchboard has become one of 
the few stable resources that kids on the street can count on wherever they go. Someone who 
is willing to listen and provide a caring, calming influence to a child who feels unwanted and 
alone is often what makes the difference between that child's decision to die or to live. 

With each added responsibility comes a need for more volunteers, more su,f, more 
telephones, more training, more publicity and more funds. We are in the process of expanding 
to a goal of 250 active volunteers. With the ability to answer more calls comes an increase in 
expenses. Within two years we expect our telephone bill alone to be between $500,000 and 
$1,250,000. Our present federal grant is $350,000. 

A hotline is a strange animal, not like anything else. Imagine picking up the telephone 
not knowing whether this call is going to be from a 13-year-old whose father is sexually 
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abusing her and telling her that if the reports the abuse she will be the one to go to jail Or 
maybe the call will be from a runaway girl who has been on the streets for two years, has just 
been stabbed by a man who wanted to be her pimp and rather than going to the hospital, she 
just wants someone to talk with while she bleeds to death because she is tired of the struggle. 
On the other hand the call could be from someone like the man we just worked with the Center 
tor Missiag and Exploited Children and several state police departments to locate so that he 
could be arrested. He had been calling 100 numbers for at least a year saying that he had a 
young girl with him, usually be had picked her up at a truck stop, and if we would not talk 
with him while he (breed the little girt to fondle him, he would hurt her badly. Still again, 
maybe this call wil* be from a child who left home believing that his parents did not want him, 
and wt are able to tell him that his mother has calkd and left a rrmsage f« him ami that she 
loves him and wonts him horns. 

Tbese are some of the kinds of calls that are answered by our volunteers every day. 
These people donate their time to take calls from kids considering running away, kids in the 
middle of nowhere who need to get to shelter or medical care, distraught parents, aids who 
need long-term shelter because their parents do not want them, more and more suicidal kids, 
and kids who call us again and again trying to decide whether they can trust us enough to tell 
us their story. They have been so ill-used and have been so long denied the safety and security 
we all need, that they test us repeatedly before taking the chance to tell us about their anger, - 
their loss, their fear. 

It takes tremendous patience, courage, commitment and training to handle calls like 
these. It also takes incredible creativity to find resources for callers where there seem to be 
none. We have called ethnic restaurants when we needed a Vietnamese or Indian or French 
interpreter. We have called hospitals and churches to shelter a child overnight who is 60 mues 
from the nearest official shelter. We even coached a young girl through the delivery of her 
baby — over the p h one. 

Over and over I am struck by the terrible loneliness these kklsfeei They have so many 
losses to deal with. They have lost their trust, their safety and security, sometimes their health. 
They have seen their friends die and su spect that they are dying, too, from the drugs they use 
to anesthetize themselves enough to do the things they have to do to survive. Even without the 
threat of AIDS, they know that they have lost their futures. It is a rare child who can come in 
from the ttrocts after six months to a year and live anything like & normal, productive life. 

After twelve years of being the National Runaway Switchboard, we have become one 
of the few stable resources in these children*s lives. It is a big responsibility. One which the 
staff, volunteers and board of Metro-Help art absolutely committed to fulfilling. 

We not only support reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act, especially the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, we applaud you of the Subcommittee 
for the work you have done in behalf of these youth and thank you for the opportunity you 
lave afforded us to join in that work. 
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Mr. Kildek. Thank you very much. 
♦« r TX. AL 5t ER ;. Th S n i you - 1 am James M Walker, and I am Direc- 

Univ^t^nl^^ UrC J e L Center for Youth St™ 0 ** with the 
University of Oklahoma and here representing the National Net- 

H&£jr U F nv 2 nd Youth Serv^es as their ChaimSS I 'would 
«feJ£ y ° U ' Congressman Kildee, and members of this wm- 

52 ^?° T i ?W° rtun , ,t y to come before this group and to discuss 
T w ^^i^ Ue * and lmp01 ^^ concern in our country today. 
»*nTur f* 80 llke to ?> mmend thifl committee for also schedWiii 
P..Uce Montoya as a witness this morning and your regular use of 
youth m your hearings, and this is an excellent example of with 
mvolvement, which is very strongly supported by the National Net- 

«,£ U [ rent l y 'i. 0n our national board of 17, four are young people 
w £°^ av e taken a very active and leadership role within oufoKa- 
n i3fi n to , hel P us remain on target, and your work here and your 
SSSfSi? 11 to yo "£ wvolveinent is a very good example that we 
hope other committees will follow. 

The National Network of Runaway and Youth Services is an or- 
ganization of community based youth serving agencies. It has ao- 
proximately 1,000 affiliate or direct members across i the > S&ffv 
representing every state. They provide shelter, counseling, educat- 
mg, youth employment, training and crisis intervention. 
iJllTf*?? 01 * 8 pro Y ide referrals to health, mental health, 
^u** 1 * 1 ^ Wlthm the community. Historically 
these agencies have served as a community catalyst to advocate for 
more and better services and opportunities for the young people in 
their communities. ^ p 

This dual role of both direct services and acting as a community 

tfTZZ^J? ^1 a kev to the runa way and^ice p^ram? 

be"* accepted by local communities at large. ^ 

- I^e pembership of the national network unanimously supports 

Hnm2t U v^», a ? d . e ^ n8 ? n . of fu . ndin * of the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act. Since its inception, it has been successful in 

e r ° vu " on of cr^is and shelter services. Through its grantees, it 

Jw^ET^u m mv °Iving legal community and state agen- 

Sw&S 0 ™ ° n the needs . of t ? e8e verv vulnerable young people 
identified as runaway end homeless youth, 

m uui, *t m ? n J i r^PonoUng to a recent national network survey 
fi^vV 0 ^ Wa f 150 agencies, of the 150, 86 were currently 
mHh?/S?i Act but of those.receiving RHWA fun* 

mg, that funding equaled 34 percent of their total funding of each 

2ge!!cies Pr0g, * am8, *° by far ' ' lt " n0t the total 8U PPort for the S3 

In the same survey, the agencies that were receiving United Wav 

2SS! g n5 Mta l *l ? CrCent 0f the total fundin * of each n^SviB 
ngency. The rest of the money comes from cities, counties, states 

w£l am fH ei 7u P f° U ,i 0f th u e fact that in the State of Oklahoma, my 
aTf a}a' u u alt . hou # h there are only seven Runaway Youth 
Act funded shelters m the State of Oklahoma, there are a total of 

i;i P ; r ^ a I? , fu 0perating in t - he state with state funding totaling 7.5 
million for these programs in the state appropriation, 
m^erstates also have become involved in this. Some ot ih*m are 
Texas, Florida, Michigan, Wisconsin, that are combining with this 
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federal funding to reach out to provide more and more comprehen- 
sive services. An issue of great concern to the network membership 
at this time, though, is the funding pattern that has already been 
discussed here this morning. 

That is with a relatively stable funding base, the funding of more 
and more basic center grants, which is reducing the amount of 
funding for those shelters or, as you have already pointed out in 
some years, some shelters get money and in next year's other shel- 
ters do. 

We do support the competitive process, but we also support the 
multiyear funding that has been implemented, and would like for 
you to be cognizant of the fact that there is this federal money that 
has been a very good tool for local communities to raise the sup- 
port of both state and local and private entities to fund these pro- 
grams. And there is a real balance, and if the federal money goes 
and comes, it makes it very difficult for these agencies to retain all 
their other funding, as well. 

Not only is there a great deal of local funding support, there— 
these programs, as Ms. Hinch, testified, are very innovative and 
creative in how they are able to keep their allegations going. An- 
other piece of information that came from our recent survey is that 
out of 150 agencies that responded, that represented 36 states, at 
any one time there are 1,165 volunteers on any given day, that 
many volunteers involved in the programs, which is one reason 
they are able to operate on such an inefficient amount of money. 

With the total number of volunteer hours equaling 346,298, this 
merely 150 agencies responded out of the 800 to 1,000 programs 
providing runaway and youth services across the country. So you 
can multiply those figures by a great deal. 

Mr. Walker. The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act continues 
to influence service delivery and program standards across the 
country, even with agencies that do not receive this money. In 
many cases States have developed funding as the base line on 
which to operate. The National Resource Center for Youth Services 
is currently publishing a new manual for shelters, and once again 
we have relied very heavily on the standards from this act to set a 
criteria of operation for these programs. 

The survey that I have already spoken of also indicates a signifi- 
cant increase in youth identified as having been sexually and phys- 
ically abused by a parent, this has come to 51 percent in this 
survey, and another 10 percent by other family members that have 
been abused either sexually or physically. This totaled 61 percent 
for this particular survey. 

What we are finding is the young people coming to the shelters 
have a lot more problems than in the past. Many of the shelters in 
the very early days of funding were serving the role almost of a 
safe house, of young people traveling that did not seem to have 
quite the problems that they have today. At this point they are op- 
erating as short-term crises prevention facilities. Fifty-nine percent 
of the youth we reported as having school problems, such as being 
truant, suspended, expelled or having dropped out. 

The young people that are coming to the shelters at this point 
are multiple-problem, long-term situations in which the shelters 
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jeneeding to be much better trained and a much higher quality 

jfsue that is most difficult and most challenging for us 
^ issue of youth homelessness. We hive trouble 
SJft 5S number of J° uth that a» actually homeless and not 
just considered "ninawa/'because the studies that have been done 
IwiT 8 mcluded much information ™ h£S 

Si ImoJ^?\ homeless programs across the country generally 
SSiSSL rt^w^ 18 ' • esp ^ ally ^nage boys, because of the 
oldeV p^uiatioM 81186 the ^"^^ ™ th *e 

ha^JoUte fro^ ^ Ve * one v Past going to the shelters and 
nave gone to the hangouts where homeless people congregate, once 
again they have nussed the number of homeless S Scausl 
tSlSEflF* ° r J?*ces # ere th ^ S* 41 * 51 " generally are also not 
S e ,^? y i y0Uth ' vouth are somewhere else. So we are 

n^3L to ^if 8 P i 0l ? lem , m , ? eedu * to ^ even the number 
with SosT look mg for creative programs to deal 

*h5?utJ*L 8€vera ! « rou " d the country that work with this in 
their local commumtaes. We en jurage the funding of transitional 

less youth of America. Street kids face incredible dangers in their 
evety-day existence ranging from AIDS to drugs toSnol £pen£ 

S£ifL d we . must develop methods to protect them. 

Program findings have shown that youth are verv willintr to 

™fi h thev necessarily want to be, and yet we must de- 

wHelrtZ 0 ^^ answers to problems that can meet ifettfa 
Active WOrk * lth them to bring them back to he P r °- 

J^JSiXi N f ^° rk ° f . Runawa y and Youth Services encour- 
ifolneleas Y«S a £? w d mCrease °I for the Runaway 

SSSEmSLTm 5 f^w 81 ? 0 sup P° rt that th e majority of this 
money should go for the basic center grants. They are the kev to 
the services being provided. But, as I talked to fea? the faS of 

SSJHSiTfr *° the S - helter hafl dmmaticaUy^We 
£Zh^?£ £ ^ ^ lve P^amming being developed to 
reach out to other populations and to serve the more difficult 

nJSf „ N 2T°f su PPO^ adequate funding of the regional coordi- 
S¥ A?K 0r ^ *e discretionary grant pro^ramsT Our empha- 
iJf ♦? the basic centers, but we are asking for aS adequate funding 
m the other areas as well. Although the task is a ver/difficult on? 
^thjour continued interest and support our nations very profet 
sional and dedicated youth services providers can continue to strto 
for successful solutions for troubled youths. onunue ™ strive 

* w °ula like to close with a quote from Julian Borg, Director of 
N«tSS? e 7 0 T U ? Network, and a youth 
hStSnufrn- Juhan BW ? d a l the Statewide Conference in OWa- 
teri£n£S£ H° w ever complex the cultural lag from our increasing 
i^ oSrT«^nTJIr^ C 0Ur <hvorce rates, however overwhelm- 
national defiot, we cannot afford to systematically force 
children to bear the brunt of. these' larger societal problems. Thl 
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resources of our nation are surely sufficient that we do not need to 
triage our youth and throw away those victims of violence who 
need us the most We do not lack the know-how or the money to 
care for these young people— we only lack the will to get on with 
the task." 

I appreciated each of your comments this morning about your 
support and willingness to continue to work toward this endeavor 
of serving this very vulnerable population. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of James M. Walker follows:] 
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the national network 

of Runaway and Youth Services, Inc. 

905 - 6th Street, S.W., Suite 411, Washington, D.C. 20024 (202) 488-0739 



TESTIMONY BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

by 

James M. Walker, Chair 
The National Network of Runaway and Youth Services, inc. 

I am James M. Walker, Director of the National Resource Center for 
Youth services at the University of Oklahoma in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
here representing the National Network of Runaway and Youth 
Services, inc. as their Chairperson. I would like to thank 
Congressman Kildee and the members of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources for inviting me to discuss the Runaway Youth Act and our 
efforts to serve our nation's population of runaway and homeless 
youth. I would also like to commend this committer for encouraging 
the involvement of young people such as Mike Montoya in this hearing 
process. The National Network strongly supports youth participation 
and demonstrates our commitment to the concept by having youth on 
our Board of Directors. Currently, young people hold four of 
seventeen seats and have taken a real leadership role within our 
organization. 

i 

I would like to quote one of our youth representatives, Julian Borq, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, from a speech he made at a statewide 
conference in Oklahoma City in December, 1987: 

"Youth participation i? simply another means of 
complementing the efforts of those serving youth. Youth 
services are vital but at present are not the best they 
could be. Youth need to be involved directly in policies 
and programs which affect them. They need to join in the 
process of creating, implementing, and establishing 
decisions which directly or indirectly affect youth life 
style, education, or legal rights, who better can 
identify with and understand the problems of youth than 
another youth? Youth participation is meaningful 
involvement of young people in those organizations, and 
stitutions, that affect their lives. It is an avenue 
for the unique youth perspective to be shared, considered, 
and utilized, it is an effective way to insure that a 
youth policy will work." 
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Your regular involvement of youth in hearings is an excellent 
example for other committees to follow. 

The National Network of Runaway and Youth Services is an 
organization of community based youth serving agencies. It 
represents approximately 1,000 affiliate and direct member agencies 
in every state providing services of shelter, counseling, education, 
youth employment training, and crisis intervention. These agencies 
also provide referrals to health, mental health, legal and other 
social services within the community. Historically, these agencies 
have served as a community catalyst to advocate for more and better 
services and opportunities for its young people. This dual role of 
both direct service provider and community change agent has been a 
key to runaway and youth service programs being accepted by the 
local community at large. 

The membership of the National Network unanimously supports the 
continuation and expansion of funding of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act. Since its inception, it has been successful in the 
provision of crisis and shelter services. Through its grantees it 
has also been successful involving local communities and state 
agencies to focus on the needs of these very vulnerable young people 
identified as runaway and homeless youth. 

Of the members responding to a recent Network survey, the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act provides approximately 34% of the funding for 
programs who receive RHYA grants. This money leverages additional 
funds to provide or expand these services. The survey also 
indicated that for those agencies receiving United Way funding, it 
accounted for approximately 27% of their total budgets. I am very 
proud that in my home state of Oklahoma, there are seven RYHA funded 
programs but a total of thirty-eight agencies operating on a state 
appropriation of $7.5 million plus additional United Way, city, 
county and private funding. This combination of funding has been a 
key in the ability of the Oklahoma Association of Youth Service to 
have shelter and crisis services available to over 90% of the state 
population. 

An issue of great concern among the Network membership is a funding 
pattern that has developed over the past few years to fund a larger 
number of basic center grants without substantial increases in the 
total funding amount. This has meant decreases in funding to most 
shelters and significant decreases to many. Although we support the 
need for expanded development of new programs and a competitive 
grant process, successful, established community programs should be 
protected from damaging, and sometimes fatal budget reductions. The 
balance of multi-funding bases is a delicate balance and requires 
careful scrutiny before successfully altering it. The base funding 
provided by this act can be the key to leveraging the local public 
and private dollars that facilitate quality services. 

Not only are there other direct financial resources supporting the 
community-based youth service providers, our survey indicated that 
the 150 respondents representing 38 states have an estimated 1,165 
volunteers at "one time" with a total 346,298 volunteer hours 
contributed. At a minimal rate of five dollars per hour, that 
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contribution for those 150 programs equals $1,731,490 Th*a* 
programs also reported in-kind contributions of $1,083,200. 

The Runaway and Homeless Y uth Act continues to influence service 
AlUlt r d and P. ro * ra " standards even when local programs are not 
d? i y fn? CeiV . in l this funding. States that havl established 
f ° r runaway youth services such as Texas and Florida have 
modeled their guidelines and standards after RHYA, The National 

?hfr^f« ef l ter \ m curre u ntlv Publishing a shelter resource manual 
that relies heavily on the RHYA standards. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the need for services for runaway 
and homeless youth continues to grow. With an estimated one to one 
f.SifrM^ " illlon ^aways, there are just not enough beds 
rnfti ^riL Whe ^ e L y °i U - 1 - ook at the major metropolitan, suburban or 
of youth served" preliminar y survev of 150 agencies show the number 
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A) on a residential basis 31,047 30 510 

B) on a non-residpntial basis 30,742 35457 

C) on a one-time contact basis 42,945 58*283 

D) on a telephone contact basis 79,211 88^804 

I!!!J^ UC A i0 - n in t i IC number ot V° uth sheltered could be caused by 
? e ^? r ?l f ? ctors - Two of the most probable are the reduction in 
Aiffinn^ 1 9r l" tS or tnc di"iculty in working with the more 

difficult multi-problem youth. The centers responding to the survey 
reported that 3,854 youth were denied shelter admission because^hey 
? wltti*? " j na PP r °P ria te (usually too disturbed) and another^ 
3,352 were turned away due to no available beds. 

The survey indicates a significant increase in youth identified as 
having been sexually or physically abused by a parent (51%) and 

^?^ y ^ P , hysiCally , abuSed b * other family members (10%). ^h?s 
total of 61% far exceeds our 1985 survey which indicated a rate of 

i^^^^ B l'^A MiM ^} ° ne ° £ the reasons for this^Irge 
iS^il ^f \ identified cases is du^ r.o the discretionary funding of 
!h2fff f!"nn* b ^* P^rams that further educated the runaway 

shelters on this issue. Fifty percent of the youth were 

I!Sf !! " bav , in 9 school problems such as buing truant, suspended, 
expellee or having dropped out. 

nroh! 1 . 3 ^" 6 ° f . hom t 1 t SS ?? uth "mains one of our most challenging 
Km. A'..?? be A ble to devel °P innovative services to reach 

£Z1 di " f £ ected y° uth on whom we have so little data. Studies 
Z lu 6 homeless rarely include information on homeless teens 

y ^ e "! ra y Cannot receive services at adult homeless 
fS?.i« » they con 9regate in the same locations with homeless 

fhSi enc ° u J ra 9 e _ 'he funding of transitional living projects 

i«ri« P rovide „?helter and services to the homeless youth of 
America. Street kids face incredible dangers in their every day 
existence, ranging from AIDS to druc and alcohol dependency, and we 
must develop methods to protect the.n. Program findings show strong 
indications that youth will make very serious and repeated efforts 
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to leave the streets. Quoting our Executive Director, "Young people 
turning away from the streots must develop trust in someone who 
meets them where they are and does not confront them with 
judgmental and rejecting opinions about their life. There must be 
innovative programmatic efforts to reae* out to these young people. 

The funding and operation of these community-based youth service 
programs have also assisted in relieving the pressure caused by the 
deinetitutionalixation of status offenders by the juvenile justice 
system. The runaway centers have provided positive alternatives for 
referral for young people who have been diverted from the more 
traditional juvenile justice system. 

Since the initial funding of runaway shelters, there have been 
significant changes in the variety and quality of services being 
provided. As has already been stated, the problems facing the youth 
entering a runaway center today are much more complex than what tney 
appeared to be a few years ago. Shelter staff must be much more 
sophisticated^ and better trained to be able to adequately cope with 
these young people. Communities arw becoming more aware of the 
problems facing our teens and are looking to their community youth 
service agency to respond to the identified needs. In many cases 
the pilot projects to test/ demonstrate new concepts have been 
funded through discretionary grants. Very often, these innovative 
concepts are being picked up through local funding sources and are 
being replicated across the country. This limited source of fund ing 
foi creative, and in many cases, unproven projects have assisted 
programs to remain on the cutting edge of service delivery. 

The National Network of Runaway and Youth Services encourages the 
continuation of funding for the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act with 
the majority of the funding for operations of basic center grants. 
We also support adequate funding of the regional coordinated 
networks and the discretionary grants program. Although the task is 
a very difficult one, with your continued interest, concern and 
support, our nation's very professional and dedicated youth service 
providers can continue to strive for successful solutions for our 
troubled youth. To quote Julian Borg once again, "However complex 
the cultural lag from our increasing technology,n however tragic our 
divorce rates, however overwhelming our national deficit, we cannot 
afford to systematically force children to bear the brunt of these 
larger societal problems. The resources ol our nation are surely 
sufficient that we do not need to triage our youth and throw away 
those victims of violence who need us the most. We do not lack *ne 
know how or the money to care for these young people— we only lack 
the will to get on with the task." I believe that the American 
people are more than willing to do whatever is necessary to 
literally ove the young people currently teing lost due to lack of 
adequate allocation of our nation's resources to meet their needs. 
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Mr. Kild ee. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. 
lv hL?Ti 0n r' J? 88 J? 16 National Runaway Switchboard adequate- 
S fl ktLinf^i 1 ^ dle the nU i nber ° f in coming calls? Are there 
the dfl y or ye". d o you have any statistics as to how 
C y £Tw %J ?erson may cal1 . a young person may call, and find a 
busy signal? Have you done any research on that? 

«« mnSE 0 ^ irSt ? Ct m \ te11 X ou 1 have onl y been director for 
SS&S te " ing y° u s° me th ings I am in the 

process of changing once I become aware of the situation. 

di^rlTI;^* 8 ^* r ^ C f rds come out Tn 84 has been our 
iMs J??- around Christmas, it is not necessarily summer; 

hZFBS f imeS ' , a r d ,°H r n. p hones are busiest in the evening 
mp Sh^o f ° Ur . 0 S°? k ^ bu «y si « nal rate » alarming to 
S£ w f ° f *w at M ?tro-Help. We have been taking stepi in 
the last few months to really reduce that. 

Let me tell you some of the things we are doing, ^rst we are 
Sl buil( 5 n g «P our volunteer corps. We are aiming * 250 voL 
^ShS^™ ?£ C h ^ ve 8n agreement with the Department of Health 
and Human Services on a plan on how we are doing that. We have 
recruited 60 volunteers in the last two months. We belteve the vo? 

%£& SZfmSl m ( ? iCag fti fc " jUS i a matter of going °* and 
rtfSrf- * ^ d we have been pretty successful so far in doing 
SSi ^ WC g M m ore volunteers and we are able to answer more 
S&JSv Pr em ^ that our Phone bill comes up dra- 

matically, so we are also m the process of writing grants and look- 

SfionalS! 18 m order to Pay for the phone bill ^answeVKd- 
We just put in additional telephone lines, but not equipment vet 

for 52 nlw 1W ^f f ° r the ? Und . ing for tha' equipmeTto be S 
iwfe volunteers coming in, to have more people on at one 
time to answer more calls. 

tiEnSfZS^L^u P ?* eSS L - fishing our computerization, get- 
ting the rest of the hardware and programming so we can give vou 
better statistics on fh* nnmhor J r „->?i= .l.. j" ~" » lv S.y? u 




we are actually answering. I caVteTl you from whaUhe tabfiS 

SIRK IFf U V lbou 5 4 u 00 ' 0 ? 0 calls are P laced * « eSfiSS 
Shi »Mwi ° f C H 1S ' ^iJhat is going to take an enormous budget 
$2 pay for it The phone bill is going to cost us between 

that— ' 811 WC 8re trying to flgure out how much 

Mr. Kildee. The budget is $350,000? 

butetS S 00 We g6t $35 °' 000 fr ° m the g0vemment > and « 

h S2 I JS? k ^ f the question about the busy signal, because 
S teu gnt school for many years in an inner-city school, we 
had a real cross-section of Flint, Michigan, in that school" I often 
saw young people frustrated because their parents were too buTy 
h&Sd iwao?!T ng w . hat their reactions when they call for 
tSiSASS get a busy signal again. If may be the system is too 
busy for them and it can be frustrating. Maybe they won't call the 
second time. I am concerned about the parents, or someone else 
being too busy to listen to them. ' someone else, 
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Ms. Edmonds. We are concerned about that too, and we are 
moving as quickly as we can to get the time it takes to get through 
to us cut dramatically. One problem is we don't want to compro- 
mise the quality of service especially because we are the adolescent 
suicide hotline now. There is no way I want to put a limit on the 
time we put on calls. A suicide call could take a volunteer five to 
six hours sometimes on one particular call, and I don't want them 
to feel like they have to get off the phone and possibly take 
chances with someone's life just so we have more 

Mr. Kildee. If your budget were increased, could you both im- 
prove the technical quality of your equipment and perhaps have a 
better outreach program for volunteers to come into the program? 

Ms. Edmonds. Exactly, yes. I think what we have been doing, we 
have done the best we could do with the existing resources, and we 
have made the decision we just simply must get more resources m 
order to be able to handle this volume. 

Mr. Kildee. I know there are a lot of people out there of every 
age, a lot of retired people, who have experience as grandparents 
and parents who often even are looking for something worthwhile 
to do, and perhaps an outreach program would give you money to 
reach out into the community, let them know what the need may 
be, increase your number of volunteers. Couple that with upgraded 
equipment and perhaps you could respond to the needs of more 
yo'-.ig people. 

Ms. Edmonds. Yes. Partly it has been a need for more staff as 
well, not only to produce the kinds of materials we need to go out 
and do the- outreach, which costs money, but the more people we 
have on the phones at one time, the more likelihood there is it 
there is a serious call coming in, they need supervision or help, to 
trace the call or that sort of thing. So I need more staff people to 
be there 24 hours with the volunteers. Obviously, every increase in 
the number of calls increases the need for space, need for equip- 
ment, need for staff, need for materials, everything. 

Mr. Kildee. I think your program fills a very important need, so 
we will certainly look at this and see what we can do. I personally 
feel this is a high priority, and we will compete in the budget proc- 
ess with other areas. We will compete with sunflower subsidies. I 
think kids can compete very well with sunflower subsidies. 

Ms. Edmonds. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I am very excit- 
ed about the things we do, especially in preventing kids from not 
only just killing themselves but from running away or doing other 
things that might be harmful to themselves. So I appreciate hear- 
ing that you consider us a high priority. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Walker, from time to time I and my three teen- 
agers go out to a place in Alexandria called Christ House where at 
6:00 o'clock every evening they feed the homeless. I have noted an 
increasing number of young people coming there for help. 

What type of commitment is needed to address the needs oi the 
homeless child? Can an agency provide a shelter, short-term type 
shelter for the runaway and, also have as one of its services, maybe 
elsewhere, some means of independent living for those who are 
homeless? , A . 

Mr. Walker. Yes, definitely. There are programs around the 
country that are providing services to the homeless. Many of these 
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^S^ffi&TE^JS™ been °/. the 8ystem ' have revived 
E?, ^Al pa f t * and a , re ve i7 cautious about getting caught 
Back up into the system where they fee they nave absolutely no 
control. Some examples of some excellent proSams ^thatSe nin hv 

SSSKW^T aad other youth service? uffiBridgeU Boston 
operates a homeless program where kids can cyme in jet aiS 
and visit with the counselor. They also haw freedentaf dmiSto 

^ u. ° on They also have a medical van that goes throueh- 
n™i 0n ^- UI \ lty ' g0es to the ^ w here the kids aielhS? «d 

Thp iiT 0 i den ^. hel1 ? ^f 6 * 801116 services. 
vidiS ^^fei 1 2 tw ° rk w f dng a multi-agency thing of pro 
u^T^ ^S? 8 811(1 counseling, and trying to provide 

*ttff3tt£2E y ° Uth , Wh6r - e thby ^ve KS 
Th«Qh2ii w l w e . consider normal environment. 

homeleLS ^ m Bndgeport Connecticut, serves about 450 
E f rtffJrS / Y f? d a F e Providing services once again to help 
tocus them and move them back into society. p 

pntW^vf Variety 0f P 1 " 0 ? 81 ^. Again, it takes a slightly differ- 
themtoZ™ TrTL 0 ^ 8 0? 8Tgto them rather th« e£2ti£ 
we need to ^^ntovf 8 T ™th the homeless populK 
for SSjiSS s P h r e 0 S the fUDdmg "* the I**-"** Phase 

Mr fcvS^^ much - Mr. Tauke. 

Mr. Tauke. Ms. Edmonds, I want to congratulate vou for the nut 

0P?rate\Tne < 0 rtL d0 ^ jUfit «^ -^Sw tft you* 
w? We to L»l ^>wu SUCCe S ful 811(1 worthwhile programs that 
mnrS o^A Y/ th the problems that we are (focussing this 
morning, and I really appreciate what you are doing 
Ms. Edmonds. Thank you. B ' 
Mr. Taukk. Can you tell me what the relationship is between the 

aether fcff^ 1 ?^ 0 "^ ^l^hip, but we do work well to- 

Sita toft taSSStil^P 8 mVlt2d a l!, the ? ational hothne 
ZuJr It fS? tlie r to fmd ways we could work together and 

S able toft?d &^ r, , WC W ,f 6 ? ble to work together on 
minf o«S u u that P- rtlcul ar caller I mentioned in my state- 

KSugSut t^^nWI.^K for ten* able to trace calls 
inrougnout the United States, which have not been able to/In 

fitodTS? ^ I) 8 S n ^ able to find tit faSteSgi to be* 
tfointo tHat M WCl1 - 80 We have a veiy good working 

vn^LfSu H Tu many ^ Ipes are there nationally when all of 
y Ml ^kSSS' S? direCt0r8? How many were there? 

Edmonds. There was a Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children, Covenant House, Hit Home, from San Dfegoand Sere is 
another one m Texas called Runaway Hotline, iS^JSTrS 

Mr. Tauke. So there are four or five. 

7 m ^S Db - ?^ pt *e Center for Missing and Exploited Chil- 
dren is a different thing, so really there are four runaway hotlinS. 
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Mr. Tauke. Do you have a practice of referring calls from one 
hotline to another? 

Ms. Edmonds. Yes, we do. We refer several calls to the Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children. We would really not have a 
reason to refer them to one of the other hotlines. 

Mr. Taukk. Mr. Walker, there seems to be some kind of relative- 
ly clear difference between the services needed by runaway youths 
versus those needed by homeless youth, where we kind of lump 
them together in the current Act. Do you think we should try to 
differentiate between the two in the reauthorization of the Act? 

Mr. Walker. That is a very difficult question. The type of pro- 
grams providing the runaway services, I feel, are probably the most 
capable or able to deal also with the homeless population. These 
agencies have been, have developed a track record of working with 
kids. Of this recent network survey, 20 percent of the kids coming 
to the programs were self-referrals, and, again, as I said, this is 
what we are looking for with the homeless population. It is them 
being willing to interact with an agency that they feel they can 
trust and won't get caught up in. 

So F think it is a good match. Whether we are using the term 
"runaway" or "homeless" more or less gets into a time line of how 
long they are gone in many cases rather than just runaways have 
left the happy home and can always return. So I think tl*at it can 
work together in the same bill. We need to find more resources and 
creative ways to deal with the two populations. t m 

Mr. Taukk. From your experience, do the networks and individ- 
ual centers utilize the National Resource Center for Youth Serv- 
ices? . . 

Mr. Walker. Yes. We have a very close working relationship 
with the national network, with the regional coordinated networks 
and the local programs. We began our operation— we are in our 
early part of our third year of operations as a resource center, and 
the staff had basically come oat of the runaway system. So we 
started with very strong contacts there and are continuing to look 
for ways to make linkages and disseminate information. 

Mr. Tauke. Is the Resource Center the best way to disseminate 
information? 

Mr. Walker. I am somewhat biased on that point. Yes. Again, 
when you start a national project from ground zero to develop, it 
takes some time. But we are finding that we are— we feel we are 
doing a good job, where we are at this point, in gathering creative 
information on programs and helping to disseminate it, and we are 
doing that both directly and then through linkages with the region- 
al coordinated networks and the national network, so we feel we 
are really linked in and agencies) are aware of our existence and 
ability to provide information. 

Mr. Tauke. You expressed some concern in your testimony about 
the dissolution to the shelters, and I gather, you suggest we not 
only have more money but perhaps we should have some kind of 
minimum grant level for the shelters. Did I interpret that remark 
correctly? 

Mr. Walker. That would be helpful. How do you give a certain 
amount and continue to expand'the number of shelters? There only 
seems to be one answer, and that is more money. There is a need 
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faSJfafc 8h dt ? ra throu « ho P t the county. The capacity of the shel- 
Jf™ VI "f? r H nnin & at full force and ffil? V2L 
tune. But because of this balance of funding, many IhC the 

traSma^c n^Wp^r 18 g0ne or P** 1 ^ s ^ficantly, it wuses 
?SttT£r ^ ^ ^ from ^e 

So, yes, a funding base would be wonderful 

you have^X'^rp 1 "!^ 801116 wh ,°i the more shelters 

£~£r \. he more shelters you will need. In other wards it makes 

SiSdTargum^? 168 - 00 V ° U *"* therC 13 "V »*it at all to' 
Mr. Walkkr I don't find anything wrong with us providing beds 
foryoung people that need them rather thin LS?JS35S ^e 

ar^me^Ttwfn' SSL**"'* reallv address *e argument. The 

• ^^&g^£va& troubie8ome ^ 

*«Sf3^^ f young 15601)16 * oin s to shelter 

honS^fvirnn^n? u e -° r r ? turn to a relative or another stable 
SeTareSK^^ n °f °-i Ce Si eV gone to the shelter 
ffto SdntoSi lw f r m -i the family : ^ em Phasis of these agencies 
is to maintain that family connection and to work with thpmin thl 

kid^ ^ 80 ^ h ^ more shelter, h 
oftn Tproiecte ff £ .?J* ♦ ?fc e S - * * safe or P laces » one 
hom^ratS fvinU 88 ta ? ced about ' Md more quickly return 
th ? „ thai ^* he youth going through the trauma of being on 
SfJSw* u r ^thout the counseling Services and then havine 

thfhome ra ' the m0re quickJv that ^y can return to 

mf LelTe^ Wo U L mdireCt &n8Wers to the q ue8t ion almost make 
MStw l?w me m -! rlt to the argument. Generally we 
i^L l . muc . h from witnesses that come before the sufccnm 

hundred he^ Km^t" 48, ?f ey ^ if we Create another 
when Sev^f M °i neS ' I owa there 18 8 oin 8 to be more kids 

5SC e r re i P / )rt ^ wh0 , are * oin 8 to say, "It is such a 
therefore th •n 8Pen< l a COUple ni * hte at the shelter", and! 
arflvanaWe a d I ema ^ ld S° fl11 whatever shelters 

JSifSeSmPnt iltr 1, have <*»™»ed it as an entirely fella- 
VT arfument, but is there some merit to it? 

n„ w. W V* KU No ' 1 don,t brieve so at all. There is a laree 
fftaSiSf/TZf P 60 .* 16 turned away from shelteS at this time 

ftSftSSSK? n ° SP ^ f0r tfem that are alrSdybokSg 
KiTiu 18 the reason for the answers I have given before 
Again the shelters are not looking to bring more kids in andK 

n h eed fof"np P ^° CedUre . g ? nerally we ^ thfre is afrue 

teTor callK u 0t I" .^f^ ^th youth coming to a sS- 
ter or calling a shelter, it immediately calls in the parents and S i 
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resolved at that point. I would say there are very few youth in 
America there for a night or two because of report cards. 

Mr. Tauke. Hie last question for either one of you is: is there 
any kind of coordination between the services you provide and 
school districts across the nation? Do you hear much from school 
officials? Do you have any kind of working relationship with them 
either in communicating information about what services you offer 
or working with them to help them do what they can to prevent 
problems? 

Mr, Walker. One of the strongest points about these programs is 
that they are community based, and, as I have already stated, they 
are multiple-funded. I would say that the huge majority of the pro- 
grams across the country are working directly with their schools. 
There are a variety of school outreach programs dealing with drop- 
out prevention where the schools make direct referrals, and there 
are working relationships and in many instances working agree- 
ments between the school systems and local programs to assist 
them in retaining kids in school and dealing with problem situa- 
tions. 

So, yes, there is a great deal of communications between school 
districts and local shelter and youth service programs. 
Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr, Kildee. Mr. Sawyer. 
Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Edmonds, when you go about the business of recruiting folks 
to help, I assume from what you said that you look for people 
whose backgrounds are compatible with the needs that you face. 
When Mr. Walker mentioned the need for training you nodded, 
and you talked about the kind of assistance and supervision that 
sometimes is necessary in the course of a particular call. How 
much formalized training are you able to bring up front? Where do 
you get it? Does it need to be supplemented, and how much goes on 
just after they have begun to work? 

Ms. Edmonds. I am very proud of our training, so I am delighted 
you asked me about this. 

We have 40 hours of formal training before the volunteer ever 
gets on the lines, and that training is in areas like crisis interven- 
tion and runaways, adolescence, suicide prevention, substance 
abuse, incest and rape, very heavy into listening skills— those are 
most of the areas. 

Now, I have been a trainer all over the United States, I used to 
have a company where I provided training for people like IBM, 
Data Point, Taco Bell, and all sorts of different people, and I do a 
lot of training, but then I bring in experts from the community to 
talk about their areas of expertise, like substance abuse, incest and 
rape, suicide, those particular areas. 

After the volunteers— oh, and the training is only one-third di- 
dactic, it is two-thirds practical in small groups, so they get a lot of 
practice before they ever get on the lines. 

After that 40 hours of training, they don't just get onto the lines, 
they have a period of time where they listen in to calls and where 
they are only on the phone being supervised and our supervisors 
can listen to the calls, so they are closely supervised and screened 
before we allow them on the lines. 
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oiSM! 75 *• ab lt to recruit volunteers is by 

opening the training to anyone. We feel like the training is a com- 

EnS Vest has? ™™r»* we <** ^ °* fit 

ISft^ for the community. But it has been inter- 
Wf a ! m each ewe when it has come down to the time to say, 
all right, how many of you are going to go on and be volunteers 

»to d P h rthT^inrL to t » r 7 t °- ne 

!l„i 0 i ^ So, that has really increased the number of 
SSltwu ^.ST ,n . t0 J th f training, and after they have gone 
822£&fJ ,l W P 600 ^ of training, we provide m^rviceVas 
frequently as we feel are needed or as we can 

.-JElli. 7? on J y > een the* 8 « m onths, but we are looking for 
ln-eemces at least about once a month. We are also goine bact and 

Sflww*k Ut Whe ] her they U P to the standards that I let 
and whether they need some additional training. 

]J&'fzV^V^? (m ' lt < ¥ mnd8 like a marvelous program. It 
Wh, m «^ ! y to the question I wanted to ask Mr Walker. I 

Stffc^ff* 0 ^ 6 ldea t?iat J 0U _ 8hared about the importance of 
kSA^bL^LT' ? ro ^ e f? ing ^ to leverageStatelnd 
S StL n 'n^? inl li he - kind of immunity participation 
that Ms. Edmonds described is enormously important in that 
When you were talking about the competitive process and the" 

SS^Z^r^ o^**' rt struck me, whSTor not in 
that .competition for subsequent funding, it might not be wise to 

Sin^SAT 88 ' ^ 8 pr<SeS8 SVmch ontS a^ 
S ^Mfft but one . of the measures of competitiveness for 

SSr^SS 7i55S proyidta8 - toce " tiTO k d ° w ™ « 

Mr j Walker. The funding currently from the recent survev is 

ESfttfiBT* of f.\ fundi ng. with the w£S£S7a2 

toToto M .SSfiT whlch u a r« receivin g ftuA* it comes close? 
S-Hh ^f nt T ° T'.that is a pretty good weaning. Weaning 
much past that, you get into elimination of support. These oro- 

GStarf dH- 1 ? e M el lt nt ^ °* f **** out P Sr sokes' 5 
Tt^i ° f dealing with the private sector, the corporate sector 

theUnited Ways, as well as State agencies. ^ ' 

that for i^fm! 8 ; 68 the amoUnt of mo ne y has been reduce.!, is 
that for programs to remain open, she tors have begun to-Aot 
have to, but chose to take on other responsibilities. iK eS 
as the runaway youth monies goes down, they maTbSnto £S 
tract a number of beds in the shelter for use by State aeendes 
which reduces the flexibility and the abilityto serve uSh^S 
the runaways coming to tfie program. So there fa alSadyTS in the 
last few years, as the funding has fluctuated, ageShav?had to 
choose in some cases whether to close or to cKnge the? JerJfces 

ff wsaar" away from the ^ffirs 

So although it is happening, and I think it is probably one of the 

%&S?^?^'^-*^ k su PPort for social 
services, tnere is a loss as this money decreases. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Let me ask did I hear you say you don't believe it 
would be wise to build that sort of thing in, or that it would be dif- 
ficult, or that it is happening anyway and so it ought perhaps just 
to be allowed to happen? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. It would be difficult. I don't know that it 
would be wise, and I think that if there could be a stable funding 
base of these programs where then they were able to go from that 
point, as they have identified other needs of youth expanding their 
programs— but it is a juggling act, and these agencies spend a great 
deal of time trying to keep the doors open and providing adequate 
and quality services that to then add a weaning or reduction proc- 
ess into it I don't think would be productive. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. As a corollary to that, I do know there are agencies 
who don't apply for the Federal funds because if they apply, an- 
other agency will lose its Federal funding. It is a really difficult 
choice. 

I think one of the ways we could solve the problems all of us are 
concerned with here is to raise both the authorization level and the 
appropriations level, then maybe we could fine-tune some of these 
things. I think all three of us have 3hown our concern because we 
recognize that shelters are faced with some very difficult choices. 
We will look at the prospects of increasing the authorization and 
working through the budget process to see if we can get an in- 
creased appropriation. 

We really appreciate your testimony this morning, and we look 
forward to continuing to work with both of you as we go through 
this reauthorization. It is a very important bill We will be in con- 
tact with you. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENTS OF DEBORAH SHORE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SASHA BRUCE YOUTHWORK; HID/, A VENT, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, STEPPING STONE; CAROL THOMAS-SMEDES, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, MICHIGAN NETWORK OF RUNAWAY AND YOUTH SERV- 
ICES; AND MIKE MONTOYA, A STEP FORWARD, THE SANCTU- 
ARY 

Mr. Kildee. Our third panel will consist of Deborah Shore, Exec- 
utive Director, Sasha Bruce Youthwork; Hida Avent, Executive Di- 
rector, Stepping Stone; Carol Thomas-Smedes, Vice President, 
Michigan network of Runaway and Youth Services; and Mike Mon- 
toya, A Step Forward, The Sanctuary. 

Deborah, do you wish to start? 

Ms. Shore. Chairman Kildee and members of the committee, 
thank you for inviting me to join you this morning. I am delighted 
to voice my support of the reauthorization of Title III of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

This morning, in addition to informing you of the ways the Act 
makes a difference for youths and families in crisis, I hope to chal- 
lenge you to become advocates for this population. Your thoughtful 
consideration and active support of programs for families in need 
of help truly strengthens our society and serves as an investment 
in the future. Helping troubled families and runaway children 
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o^Sr£™ qUenCy ' h0melessness and Creased strains on 

JLt???* 838113 ^ Ce Youthwork (SBY) in 1974 and have been 
serving runaway and homeless youth and their families ever since. 

c^ou^fnlTw llke - to des< ? ibe to vou the four Populations 
ot young people that require assistance and discuss how the act 
does or does not serve these young people 
The four populations I think break down first into the group of 
oubled young people who have resolvable family problems This 
^presents about 75 percent of the young people that we see fl S 
Sff S^fS S the "»* of serS we are abteto' j£ 
nrtl h ^ gh ^ e 3C ;^ e ^. lieve ^ 1 think c an show our a? 
EZJ O of , workm & with famUies really helps-io stabilize the young 
person and move them back into their communities successfully In 
fact, m our program 95 percent of the young people who run away 
SSE h r 3ble *° successfully go back into a stable living 2 
and JS,™ P°P ulatlon we address the needs of these families 
That1s n r g St e ws Pr ° V1S10nS ° f com P rehen -e family service, 

v, Q S e *« b3 i neW £A the need k far P^ter than the services we 
SSE?^--?? ^ ? enter ¥ ant fundin & 1 think, is targeted 
?i?^ P f 1?r0priate l y u and , ls a trul y eLective m eans, but we are in 
i° n even . + th °se families where the problems are resolvable 
St n ll^ 0 qUlte T ! l wha i t0 do, yve are not in a position to 
looted ^tl^ohW Ct ' m . 'he District we had a task force that 
E?Tu» Prob em specifically for our population and found 
that there were at least, at minimum, and this is what evervbodv 

StSSrfVi mini ^ m 2 '°u° 0 y° Ung P^oPle that were^ 
beir^ touched by any services who were known to be runaways. 

T L Sf£l"T r g Persons/eports, they were away from home. 
I strongly believe, and 1 know this is a reauthorization hearing, 
?fe ?i^f n f 0t " H^dgeable about the distinctions perhaps, S? 

steoS MS2hto5±?f CCnterS ^ d this pro ^ am in general have a 
strong basis to argue for a great increase. Ws are doing a tremen- 

iW ° f W ° rk ^ Veiy sma11 of fundfng overeS, 

t&Kl J^^ 0 ^' a J mount of work that we are doing. I 
tnmk that the allocation n=*,ds to be increased totally, which will I 

f ° r ^ t S°^ & ^ t0 individual propSd £ .States 
to . also be dramatically increased, If there is a dropoff of a third in 

nhSSn^ Stat6S that perhaps don,t have the resources T sS 
ph stication to encourage grantees, there has to be at least that 

£3d H? Wp h , a t tV -'°; th ? rdS u m ^ e fu - ndin & think of the thing, we 

2^3*iS£$£ the Dlstrict could probably reach 2 > 000 

JS 1 ! l eC ^ d P?P ula *i on that I think that we serve is young people 

2£ rtfoJS Sfw^J 1 • perSOns who slee P on the streets. We don't 
seethem in the food lines or shelters, but they are there. 

*w o are many very succe ssful programs around the country 
that are providing services to these young people and helpine them 
to make the transition to independent living However, In order f™ 
those services to work, they are culling a group of young ioole 

ent°hwfen??i ti0n ' S W S and resourcefto mSveTL g de^d- 
ent living. Not all 16-year-olds are ready for that, and yet we have 
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a tremendous population of 16-, 17- and 18-year-olds too who are 
not ready for independent living but also don't have families, and 
that brings me to the third population. 

The third population are young people that we see who have-p 
who do not have resolvable family problems or in most cases don t 
have families at all and are not ready for independence. At this 
point, I think, that we have to say that the act, and no other struc- 
ture either, is not responding to that group of young people, or at 
least not well enough. These are young people who would most 
likely be seen if they were not teenagers as be ; ng neglected or 
abandoned and go into the formal structures, but that is not hap- 
pening in most places, so we are often in the position we are put- 
ting together a system of support for that young perscn that we 
know is not the best or the most stable circumstance for those 
youth. 

The fourth are the young people who live on the streets, and 
they are the ones that we all see most often, because the media fo- 
cuses so much attention on the young prostitutes and young people 
who have to make their lives on the street. In terms of these young 
people, I want to say I don't think there is a mandate in our socie- 
ty to do much about those youth, but if there were, we would have 
to recognize very specialized services would be needed in order to 
really make a difference. 

That is one of the other points that I want to make. In terms ot 
these various populations, I think our kinds of services provide 
very well for the two populations, the young people have resolvable 
family problems and the independent-living youngsters, provided 
there is specialized services for those young people. It is not the 
same thing to help a young person move in the transition to adult- 
hood in a crisis mode. It doesn't fit, it do Vt work. There has to be 
the capability developed to help them through that transition, 
which is often a yeai or 18 months. Certainly we know how to do 
those things, but without resources in many places they are plainly 
not going on. 

I just want to say I think one of the things that we have to recog- 
nize about it is without this kind of system, there is an insidious 
allowance really of these young people to move into the other sys- 
tems that exist, the juvenile justice system, the mental health 
system, the homelessness system, and that certainly does happen. 
The fallout from us creates problems elsewhere. 

However, I want to say that what is wonderful about the Run- 
away and Homeless Youth Ac'; is we have developed some tremen- 
dous successes, and we know how to do things, and we are tremen- 
dously able, if we get a young person at an early enough point, to 
make a real difference following that course of self destruction and 
family destruction, and : think more than anything else that is 
what mandates or should guide the kind of active support that this 
kind of a bill really needs and to recognize, because we are provid- 
ing such a tremendous service and successfully in preventing other 
kinds of societal problems that are much more troubling, we really 
need to enhance the system that we have, the capability that we 
have to provide those services. 
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oJ^l 0 ^ 11 do the wo *» but we can only do the work to a limited 

t ? u^P S eopI iT e know we are not touching yet. 
iJ-TrtT th8 ^J 18 ? made ' this is kind of a compilation at 
S ^fi U10DS: S e -P 08 ^ P'^cement ra^Sf 94°or' 95 

™'^ am ' less oo^ously, I think all the youth, when thev are heli**. 

tiTSS d ° llare ^ h6lpS 8881118 our children ^ a mo^rSuf 

foc^ ti S& 8nd i} n 8 br0ader sense - 1 re a«y believe that family 
w?wt?k SfemfnZ w P *° IW^ 6 ! 1 our communities. 1 3 
*rt^n°+k fa ^ nilies because that is the basic social unit. But to 
strengthen families means you are touching- the KveTofTln ■ r™ 

=£.-«: 3S5K sssmISSJSSk 

jnjmuch of what is not going wei l f or ^ b'tfi^ bfeaE 
I just want to say that most of my prepared testimony haran h> 
Sd" feriVTSsl" 1 ? Ration* tKrS "pte Sifete 
to&- tolafCll,'!^ K e . of * he < u »«<™. AuCy 

ctaftSt h^J?°'Jt 1)611181)8 sorno^g that we are seeing in a 
city that has an extreme amount of oovertv nut that ™2*„c, JtJt 
we are moving in that direction after aU that 
to sav L-'wLff 1 ver y Wrongly that I want to use the opportunity 
^^ y '^whatever extent I can be convincing to you, this is a ml 
gram that really does work, that we do make a differed? ir tt,e 
voS ?oirK Pe0ple f 1 * famaies thereVore^nS you £ 

Jou; then iSffi iwf ST a ft lbr P^ 8 * 1 18 of va * ue * 
cause I rilW it* \* t * east done something here today. Be- 

^^^^^ 

shoSd^^&£T^S 0n8 ? d0 % eve the basic center grants 
• gettmg the highest pnority.J think that the provision of 
oasic services should be expanded ana should be af SniSfSit 
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85 psrcent of the total amount of money that is there. I think 
many of the current funding levels are much too low to allow new 
service providers to offer services or to assu *e quality program- 

m Sasha Bruce Youthwork currently receives all the basic center 
funds allocated to the District of Columbia under this act. The allo- 
cation, which is the lower limit, is $39,000. It represents 11 percer c 
of the costs to maintain the shelter. The shelter itself serves over 
300 people a year. In our outreach program we serve an additional 
200. Many shelters need to contract out bed space to existing gov- 
ernment services in order to make ends meet. This is not the intent 
of the Runaway and Homeless Act. The act is meant to provide 
emergency help to young people and families in need who come by 
self-referral. 

A basic center grantee, it seems to me. should not need to sell its 
beds to another government system for its existence. Similarly, 
since fands are allocated by States, new programs in the States 
which have great need but already have several good problems are 
discriminated against because of the high level of services in their 

Additionally, the legislation should allow sufficient flexibility 
that allocations could be made i o States based on a formulation of 
perhaps 75 to 125 percent of the State allocation, the minimum 
being 75 percent, but the allocation could go up to at least 125. So 
there could be a flexibility to spread between States where the 
needs were. 

Additionally, I would propose that there be a five percent pot of 
special money for programs which can argue special circumstances. 
There are programs in this country serving a tremendous number 
of young people, for instance, programs that have an especially 
great problem in finding other funding. Se that there could be, 
again, some flexibility to target funds. , , , 

Additionally, current State allocations are made based on the 
youth population of under 18-year-olds. I think the allocations 
should be based on ten to 17-year-olds or ten to 18-yearK)lds, de- 
pending on how you do it, so it is targeted to the population of 
teenagers who are much more likely to be young people who would 
be running away. m 

Another point I want to make is I don't believe any State or Ter- 
ritory should get less than $75,000 as a lower limit for a State. I 
think that it is problematic lor some of the smaller places to be 
able to raise all the additional funds that they would need, and 
$75,000 would still continue to be seed money. 

Finally, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act can be strength- 
ened by more effectively using funds set aside for more coordinated 
networks. What I am suggesting here is to.allow the natural group- 
ings within a particular region to come together and compete 
equally for coordinated networks. It would not be hard to do this, I 
don't think. It would just b* a change in the way things are done. 

I want to say something koout the research and demonstration 
grants. I think that many of the research and demonstration 
grants have been tremendously helpful, have really helped to bring 
some knowledge in looking at hov/ we are doing the work that we 
are doing. I do think given the current circumstance, and perhaps 
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R&n ™ g C T XT $F l< ? t - of tens a limited pot, that the 
money should be limited and that the emphasis shovM be on 

£m of iTSSft n A el hr t6d ' but limited to five 

Iwf „ ^ ' and *at the preference should be given in 

S5£ S to Pr0gramS that are gdng t0 contribute difeSy £ 

hoSif tffWE&ff ° FPOrtUnity 10 jdn ^ u this I 
[The prepared statement of Deborah A. Shore follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
DEBORAH A. SHORE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
SASHA BRUCE YOUTHWOBIC, INC. , WASHINGTON # DC 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

January 29, 1988 

Chairman Kildee and nembers of the committee, thank you for 
inviting me to join you this morning. I am delighted to voice my 
support of the reauthorization of Title III of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

This morning, in addition to informing you of the ways the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act makes a difference for youths and 
families in crisis, I hope to challenge you to become advocates for 
this population. Your thoughtful consideration and active support 
of programs for families in nee* of help strengthens our society and 
serves as an investment in the future. Helping troubled families and 
runaway children today prevents delinquency, homelessness anu 
increased strains ca our society tomorrow. 

I founded Sasha Bruce Youthwork (SBY) in 1974 and have ieen 
serving runaway and homeless young people and their families ever 
since. I have attached information about our agency to this 
testimony. Therefore I will briefly describe our work and the general 
oroblems facing troubled families in Washington, D.C. Then I will 
specifically describe the four populaton? of young people requiring 
assistance from the runaway and Homeless Youth Act and discuss how the 
Act does or does not serve these young people. 

I. Youths in Crisis in Washington, D.C. and Sasha Bruce Youthwork 

Washington, D.C. is a city with a high incidence of runaways, 
homeless teens, youth at risk and drug involved youth. It is a viity 
of contrasts. We are surrounded by a wealthy 3arge metropolitan area 
that includes parts of two other populous states. While the suburbs 
are mostly white, tho city has a large minority (79 X black residents, 
95X black enrollment in public schools) population. While the 
Congress establishes policy and grapples with national social issues, 
so-~ of the most intransigent social problems flourish in the shadow 
of the Capitol. Among these social ills: 1/4 of all live births in 
the District are to teenagers, S3X of all youth between 14 and 18 a- e 
on public assistance, black youth unemployment hovers at 40. 5X, D.C. 
has the highest crime rate index in the South Atlantic Geographic 
Division, the senior high .school dropout rate is 32X, and PCP and 
cocaine use are at epidemic proportions among teenagers and young 
adults (D.C. is considered a PCP capital of t" a country). 

Divorce and single parent households dominate f nily life in the 
city and large numbers of teenagers who have grown i 4 with family, 
school and economic problems, are turning at younger ages to running 
away, drugs and early disaffection (for instance, an eleven year old 
was recently arrested for drug sales)* 
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Runaway program* have apecial knowledge about t'ie homeless 
population. Independent living program. nS.d not be run Ty Basic 
Center granteea or other runaway aervice providera. However, 
independent living granteea should be required to show a strong 
Ih P W i th \ run f M «y eervicea provider. At a minimum this 

should be a referral relationship. 

0;«pite the need and proven success working with homeless youths, 

in y -f«f. thi ;H Pr ? 9rM K ,,h ?^ ld not b * t4ken £ro » B " ic Center Grants. 
ZlJtn Z? " t should mandate services for the homeless youth 

J** ****** th# Federal Government should be challenged to 
allocate portiona of their funds for homelessness toward the future: 
our teenagers. w 

C * frW P^gPl; VbQ Do Not Havo Reso l vable Family Problem And 
Are Not: Re ady For Independence L aa2 " 

Th-„ Thi * population growing and we have few solutions for then. 
They sre young people who were abandoned or abuseu or whose families, 
*°T "** °^ hor ".son, ere unable to care for them. However, they are 
. not yet old enough or mature enough to begin self-sufficiency. 

This year 15% of the young people who came to the Sasha Bruce 
House were in this group. These youths need long term planning and 
support. The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act should challenge the 
So^!!«?2^ th ° ? ifltr * ct of Columbia to provide for these young people. 

Lh f S Ge ? C ° Uld certainl y b * established by gathering P 
information from Basic Center grantees. We need more information 
about what is happening to these young people and new positive 
strategies to serve them. 

D * Youths W ho Are Living on The Streets 

This is the most visible population of young people out of the 
^h! 6 ' y u V? r tfo ^ let y 13 no * definitive about its commitment to help 
them. Helping these youths is possible, but not easy. They recuire 
special long term efforts - a crisis intervention model is not 
sufficient • 

A special Federal effort, not possible under the Runaway and 
Home,ess Youth Act, should mandate services to this population. 

fnoo.no^L St ^ tegieS t0 h ! lp youn * people off the street should 
incorporate close cooperation between service providers and law 
enforcement agents. Simply contacting these youths is not sufficient 
They need to develop relationships with service providers who can 
offer support when they experience a crisis and decide to leave the 

a^Ues^o i^ur2 f °S C r ent h a9entS and service Providers should become 
allies to insure that such services are made available. 

III. Support for Reauthorization of the Act and Suggested Fur.dino 
Priorities and Amendments 



This act has ourned reauthorization. The success Q f the orogram 
id*nt through its positive placement rate and effectiveness lu a 
el returning youths in crisis to stable living situations. I 
do not know of anywhere in the country that the formal social service 
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Funding for Basic Center grants should bo increased. This ia the 
•oat significant area of Runaway and Homeleae Youth Act funding and it 
effectively serve* the Majority of thoae youths in need. Va must 
increaae allocatione ao new providera can become grantees and current 
grant.eee can better respond to the needs. 

B. Older Homeless Adolescents Who Q,n_B anef it: From Independent 
Living Services 

This second population ia another that we know how to help. 
Although it ia l«as viaible than the population of adult homeless who 
sleep on the streets, America has a large population of homeless 
adoleecente who need more than crisis intervention services. Given a 
specialized program which includes employment and life skills training 
and support, they are able to become aelf sufficient adults. 

This population of young people is between 16 and 19 years of 
age. They are too old for most available social services, but not yet 
ready to be independent. They have not been able to reconcile with 
family or find other natural resources. Their family has died, they 
have been abandoned, or they cannot return home due io abuse or severe 
family dysfunction. They know how to survive, but not how to m*ke it 
on their own. 

Through a discretionary grant, Sasha Bruce Youthwork has 
established an Independent Living Program for this populaton here in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Saaha Bruce Independent Living Program 

The Independent Living Program (ILP) is the newest Sasha Bruce 
Youthwork effort for Washington's v .omeless youths. . Through the ILP, 
qualified teens (16 and older) locate suitable foster homes, receive 
employment counseling and help with finding a job, and work toward the 
goal of becoming financially independent. The ILP also provides 
counseling, helps the youths find apartments and roommates, and offers 
start-up financial assistance when they are -eady to strike out on 
their own. 

Once a young person ir stabilized in a job and home, the 
Independent Living Program continues ,o help, identifying basic rkills 
and training needs. In addition, tho program provides aftercare 
followup to assure that each youth has the support needed to succeed 
in living independently. 

Since the program's beginning, in 1986, 88X of t\e homeless 
youths who have entered the program have conquered homtleasness. Over 
two-third_s_ have successfully established complete indeoonde re. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act has taken a firr*. step towards 
providing for this population by recognizing its need or services. 
Now, the Act should mandate services for this population and call 
upon agencies addressing issues of horaelessness to recognize and 
respond to the needs of older homeless adolescents. 
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*♦ Y0""q People Whose r»m<l„ P roblem <!»n p a Bpbo1v« ^ 

The y«st majority (probably 7SX> of young people who runaway or 

VJSr Crl8i8 : " e *2 difficult Situations Sh ch „ h t ' " 

proper support, can be successfully resolved. 

entire 0 familv thB w» aJOr i ,:y ° £ k""*"**' t0ena « e ™ »• «l help their 

5 y ; We oust flee them not 48 problem children, but as 
Tvltu • *«"y »yn. which has broken down and become 

dysfunctional. As service providers, we help family members stop 
blaming each other for problems in the home and start working together 
to create a successful family structure. wonting together 

By the time a young person runs away or a parent throws a ™,»„ 
person out of the home, both the child and the Parents fee" Mke 9 
ili^V ? either £eel8 the ° ther P a * """"on or understands The 
f a r«nL i8 K°" en •$P«i«n?i"9 typical tension between adolescents ana 
parents, but the family lacks the skills or proper supports to work 
out its problems. Eventually, either the parents or ?he child or many 

longer^ne'Souse^" 6 ^ tbl " " thel^TsT 

Ninety-five percen t of missing children are runaways. They are 
young people who left home to make things better. Their leavino h^L 
£ LllV V £ ° r J- elP , £ " SUPP °" f ° r ^emselves and for Zlr 9 ^ 

ItJ- ttL h V ° . rU " £aT ' " PlCa,ly not »°™ tha " two miles 
awa/ from home. But tl.ey run far enough that someone will pay 

*h» RunaHav and Homeless Youth Act successfully begins to address 

"° h eda ° f these families because it encourages the provision of 
comprehensive, family focused services. Basic Center Grant, 1„ 
outreach to families in crisis, adequate assessment of 'needs PP 
aftercare. lter ' individual < 9™up a "d family counseling and 

eon ,n r I!l» m ? St 8ucce3oful runaway programs around the country have 
comprehensive programs which combine all of those components. Our 
Sasha Bruce House, for example, had a 95X positive placement ra?e for 

h^ped P «? 1 : £ H tn B 8 5 o yed at ' -° lter la " y ° ar - ™at means wo ° 

5s* ttl ^ l 9 PSOple return to 8 living situation - 

7SX of the residents reconciled with their families found a new way to 

lilt* ™" 1 th °i r £anilie8 and 8 «ccessfully returned home? Our 
IZHLZ J VS tH ° h f^" ° £ trainin 9 * a <=h week in structural family 
peo e pi a e y r a eturn a homer ide mUltlPl ° ^ 8UPP °~ *™* 

That's the good news. The bad news is: the need is for oreator 
than the service providers capacity to respond. BasL center Iund"g 
is targeted appropriately and is the most effective means "serving 9 
the majority of troubled families. However, the funds are 8ervln 9 
*2??i5 A Si* n i; Tv P ican y< Preventive outreach services and supoortive 
fs tight? a£tSrCare arS the firot thi "9 3 « be eliminated when funding 
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Ruiaways in Washington, D.C. 

SBY served over SO© youth last year in our runaway and honoleas 
youth programs* Of the youth we servod in tho Sasha Bruce House 
residence, 9SX were positively placed into stable living situations 
and family counseling serv ces are provided to almost 90% of all 
families. But our efforts stand out as a lonely example of quality 
alternatives for families in need and outreach is all too often 
limited t%> the youth or families who happen to hear of our agency. In 
fact, we know that there are many thousands of District and 
out-of-state youths who have runaway from home but for whom no 
intervention services are made available. 

Over two years ago and with a grant from HHS, SBY and the Child 
Advocacy Center organized the D.C. Task Force on Runaway and Honoleas 
Youth whose final report elucidates the problems with the •system* for 
runaway and homeless youths in the District and makes recommendations 
for change. Through a careful analysis of the available data, it was 
determined that 2,300 D.C. youth were known to have run away in the 
last year and were provided no services. The committee agreed that, 
at minimum, each year 2,000 of these youth would likely avail 
themselves of services if they were offerod. A major gap in the 
service system for many of these youth is when they are returned homo 
by police and not referred for services. The D.C. police are now 
restricted by internal regulation from referring to private agencies 
but based on the Task Forco'n strong recommendations, wo hope this can 
be changed. Additionally, tho roport noted the serious lack of 
information for youth and families who are at risk about community 
services and the great need for p^ovontive home based family services. 

Profile of a Typical Client 

SBY serves Washington aroa youths in crisis (agos 8 to 19) and 
their families. Mo3t of these young people are members of 
single-parent families and are experiencing problems such as lack of 
family structure, poverty, overcrowded homes, or family involvement 
with drug or alcohol abuse. Typically, SBY clionts are having 
problems at home, in crhool, and in the community. Many of thorn 
suffer from low sel£-ctsteem, and have becomo streot-wiso and 
distrustful rather. than successful and happy in «their relationships 
with othors. 

IX. Four Populations of Youth Needing Assistance from the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act 

Thore are generally four populations o£ troublod young peoplo for 
whom we must provide servicos. Each troublod young porson and family 
has a unique set of circumstancos and problems which must be 
addressed. I suggest the following categories, not to ovor simplify 

those problems, but to give us a contoxt in which to discuss 
solutions. Tho solutions for those populations are not always tho 
same . 
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Sasha Bruce Youthwork, Inc. 



Sasha Bruce Youthwork, Inc. (SBY) i« a private, non-profit 

^lusr^h^rr^" over youth ° in - ioi; ™ 

Agency Hietory 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork, Inc. began as a etreotwork counselina 
• 9ency <Z gce l o Q V tre»rh > in 1974 to help the xarge number o! runway 
youth, on the streets find the services available to then Zoca 0 

sss\2 sztjx nswr jrsys* Sir* 
arsrtwa srawsrss spates ssa.* 

Ve opened ga* 1 Bruce Houan i n 1977 as a temporary home for 
runaway « n d homeK * teens. The house is open 24 hour- d!v 1 

SrttSr a f»m.f°L?f! y ° Utha °"K Ch year ' Our 2 wo^ U w"tS y^n^poople 
J J ? £ P * BOat voutn3 return home. Xn 95X of 4 J 1 poopie 

tney do n°o 8 0 P n??n Ut S / 6tUrn t0 ' atabl ° Uvin ' •"-•tien whicn \eans 
tney do not continue to ran or bocono institutionalized. 

.How 1 !) *tlJJ 1979 '/f bG ** n Community Ari VOCa te fl fnr» y^ .t-h (CA y> to 
und«r Juvon >^ s -"iting court proceedings to remain i„ the co«nun?tv 
under careful supervision rather than be incarcerated. In June of IL 

an^l^rnat^^r^'^r ^ Y °"^ ™»1 was formeS r id* ° 

5Hinif! 5 J ! COurt P roce33in 9 alleged offenders. Xt 7™ 
r«f2^L adDi !!i at ! r0d by f ° ur youth *5encie S . These programs for court 

hfS y ° Utha h * V8 an • v «««« of a xex ra-arr**t rate for youth 
which compares to the rate of 65% to 7*X for youths To go through 
normal court processing. uuwuv " 

B ar«nl!!? p a rk » Sho^pr Homo , for youth deemed to bo beyond 

) c h l ro ; bogan i n Juno of 1981 • !t noM *™ oiflht C8-X4 

Utl h S ? ! h ° rt t J r " rosidonc(J "hich improves damaged family 

relationships, assists youths in their schooling and develops better 
iSi2S P ;«*!J al * kill *\ Tnon ' in November 1903, the Sasha Bruce Hcuse 
"SrLrLr h u ffn? e K l0Cati ° n at 1022 "^land Avenue, NE and in ??84, 
r^nid^H 1 S 00 *" 1 * th8 n0n ° ° f ° ur neM Toon Mot^r* p r ^ r " - 

T«H«« I ^ 19 ? 6 ;. SaBha « RruCe YouthM ork, Xnc. officially bogan an 
Independent ^ vl Pro qr tim to help older homeless adolescent make 
the transition t- sell sufficiency. We teach the young peoDle i±f. 
and employment ^-ni. and support them as they move ou? K SEi"Xn. 

„™ n E *n!l ° f * he Pro***** started by Sasha Bruce has survived and 
grown and enjoys an excellent reputation for its services and 

"S^r'fam ?i 1988 'TK° ""J Wl " h ° lp 8 °° iSSo youths 

and their families. These clients will receive individual, fanilv and 
group counseling as well as education and legal assistance V 
recreation, job placoment and advocacy. 
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syatam doesn't rely upon tho Runaway and Hnmeleae Youth Act to keep 
young paopla out of unnecessary systems by raconciling families. 

Thraa contr ibutiona of the Act should be especially noted. Host 
notably* the positive placement rate of 94X for all youths served 
in 1987 meana that the overwhelming majority of young people 
served were helped to reconcile with their families or to find another 
stable living situation. That alone is a significant accomplishment. 
But, lssa obviously* all of the youths helped were also prevented frou 
entering other systems most notably the juvenile justice system. 
Reconciling troubled families saves taxpayers dollars and helpa assure 
our children a more productive adulthood. Finally* family focused 
services strengthen the health of our communities. Empowering young 
people and their families to resolve their probiomo strengthens the 
family unit which is at the root of our society. 

It is becauso of the proven succeas of this Act se it is written 
that I challenge you to critically consider any amendment which might, 
vaaken the Act's effectiveness. 

As I described earlier, Daaic Center crants provide tho core of 
this Act's effectiveness. They should be given highest priority and 
no amendment should bo accepted which could diminish these grants. 
Rather* the Act's provision of services through Basic Center grantees 
ahould be expanded. Tho total funding tor Basic Center grants should 
be increased and should not comprise loss than 65X of the total funds 
allocated under this Act. 

Another way in which the Basic Center grants could be 
strengthened is by establishing minimum amount for grant awards. Many 
current funding levels are too low to allow new service providers to 
offer services and too low to insure quality programming for youths in 
crisis. 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork currently receives all 'of tho Basic Center 
funds allocated for tho District of Columbia under this Act. However, 
the city's total allocation* $39,759, represents only 11% of the 
cost to maintain the Sasha Bruce House* tho only emergency shelter in 
tho District of Columbia which houses over 300 young people each year* 
Us have boon «ole to piece together supplemental fundirg* but other 
small states with high incidences of runaway behavior share our 
dilemma. Many shelters nood to contract out bod space to existing 
government social systems in order to make ends meet. This i» not 
the intent of tho Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. The Act is meant 
to provide eraorgon-y help to any young person or family in nood at 
anytime. A Basic Conter Grantee should not nood to depend upon 
another government system for it existence. There is not enough 
jnonoy availably because moneys are allocated soley on the basis of 
tho number of youtni under ago 18 in a given state. 

Similarly* since funds are allocated by states, new programs in 
states which have groat nood* but already have several good programs, 
are discriminated against because of tho high level of service in 
thoir state. Tho allocation in fixed by tho legislation and cannot be 
expanded to include more flexibility insuring that good programs get 
developed and funds aro not left unused. The legislation should allow 
sufficient flexibility that allocations could bo nado to tho states 
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baaed upon not leas than 75% or aoro than 125% of t.eir youth 
population. 

Alternately, I would propose that tho Act set aside 5X of its 
fund, aa a aopplomor tary pot of money for programs which can arguo 
that theirs aro special circumstances. This money could bo 
distributed through a apecial allocation process after the regular 
granta allocation procoaa. 

Currently, atate allocations ar e made based upon tho number of 
youtha under 18 years of age. In fact, allocations ahould be baaed 
upon the number of youtha in the atate who are 1C-17 yoara of ago 
because thoae youths are tho cost liable to run away or need 
supportive novices. No state or territory's allocation should bo 
lose than S75,e00. 

Finally, the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act can be strengthened 
by aoro effectively using funds not aside for coordinated networks. 
Currently, these funds are distributed to the Regions, but a Region 
is often not a natural network. Natural groupings of providers, 
whether local, statcwido or regional, should be encouraged to form 
networks and allowed to coopeto for coordinated networking funds. 

Again, I heartily support, reauthorization of the Runaway and 
Hooolosu Youth Act. The changes I suggest are meant <o further 
strengthen tho Act's uho of Basic Contor Grantees for tho continued 
provision of essential sorvicos to Runaway and Hoooloss young people 
and their farailios. V« have established effective methods to help 
troubled families; wo oust now .spire to holp all of thoso in need. 

Thank you .gain for the opportunity to Join you this morning. 
I beg /our thoughtful consideration, I welcome your questions and I 
thank you on behalf of the runaway .nd homeless young people w Q servo. 
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Ms. Avent. I am H. M. Avent, project director for Stepping Stone 
Youth Crisis Shelter and also project director for the Middle House 
Youth Transitional Living Project, located in Santa Monica. 

Stepping Stone is a short-term crisis shelter, 14-day limit, provid- 
ing the usual counseling, advocacy, peer staff counseling, family re- 
unification services. The Middle House Project is an independent 
living program serving adolescents 16 to 17. 

Stepping Stone is supported partially by a basic center grant and 
the Middle House Project is partially supported by a discretionary 
grant. . 

I am very pleased to be here. It is not often that a service provid- 
er has the opportunity to input directly relative to our own exist- 
ence money-wise to the people who actually make these kinds of 
decisions, so it really is a pleasure. I feel that the reauthorization 
of this bill is critical, particularly in the Los Angeles area or the 
State of California. Many of the youth we serve would otherwise go 
unserved. . 

Unfortunately, the State of California has no ongoing State-spon- 
sored programs directly affecting our runaway and homeless youth. 
There is a pilot program authorized by the State under a special 
act. However, funding for that will discontinue as of June. 

On the local level, the only public entity providing comprehen- 
sive services to runaway and homeless youth is a pilot project oper- 
ated by the Department of Childrens' Services. 

Now, we are talking about Los Angeles Cjunty. Los Angeles has 
a reputation for being a mecca for runaway youth. We have the 

greater of Hollywood, we have 35 miles of public beaches, and until 
ecember we had great weather. In Los Angeles County, there are 
70 beds, 70 crisis beds. Forty-two of those beds are operated by pri- 
vate, nonprofit agencies, four of those agencies are partially sup- 
ported by basic center grants, and the fifth will be applying for a 
grant this cycle. The remaining beds are operated— are foster beds 
operated under contract with the Probation Department, which ba- 
sically means of that 70 beds, only 42 of them are accessible to 
youth without having to go through the system or Probation De- 
partment. 

As a result of this, we are finding in LA County we are turning 
away a tremendous amount of youth. The data I am going to give 
you was culled from a system of caie reports operated by the Chil- 
drens Hospital, Los Angeles High Risk Youth Project. We are a 
member of that data collection system, and our data varies little. 
There are some differences. 

From October 1 of 1986 through September 30 of 1987, the five 
shelters turned away almost 3500 kids. Stepping Stone, in a month, 
may turn away 80 or more kids in a day, depending on how cold it 
is, how wet it is and what other services are available. We may get 
calls from 20 or 30 kids, so there is definitely a need to be ad- 
dressed here. 

We look to the numbers of youth, particularly those youths rvho 
migrate from out of state. Our data indicate one out of five are 
from out of state. Thirty-seven states were represented, so we are 
getting a fairly broad range of kids. Hov/ever, the bulk of the kids 
that we serve do come from LA County. The next greater number 
comes from out of state. 
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«3 e S ^ n ?u Ca o^ h * eIters P^ded services to 1600 youth during 
that period, the SODA system ended up serving 1300 youth Therl 

KS°7 nnn & m - Ce £ terS in the svstem ' they Provided serv- 
ices to 7,000 youth in the area. Most of their youth, however, are 

?w t T\ and differences, shelters require consent and 
a lot of lads don t want parents contacted at this point, and thev 
know that and ultimately don't come into the system. y 
an?«Sr£ »^oeconomic date, about 42 percent were homeless, 
W.2S P t* Stone data indicates 34 percent of our population is 
homeless. I mean homeless in the same way you see homeless 

SSiSlTi S* 8 V "* 1,601516 Wh ° y0U can identify Tcausl 
E e T have their shopping carts and don't live in cardboard 
boxes. However, they don't have the parent or legal guardian avail- 
able or willing to provide them the basic necessities Forty percent 

wl h o 6m *u mdl . Cate of abuse ' Stepping Stone data tea bit 

higher than that. We find almost half our kids come in indicating 
w i 6 j UaI 0r P hvsicaI a buse in the family. S 
We find that about 47 percent were white, 27 percent were black, 
JL P6 Io ent hlSpaniC - 14 should be noted within the hispanic popula- 
tion we are seeing probably because of our location, we are seeing 
Z£ nUmb6r ° f ^tod American families. So that est* 

^Ac-° ^-P 86 for J sure - We are seein g about four percent Pa- 
cific Asian families and two percent Native American. The remain- 
der are unknown at this point. remain 

aw^5£l C c ha v g ^ in / 1 : e Population, I think when the Run- 
«friL H ? m eless Youth Act was enacted in 1974, probably most 

Hu£ S?/ ere S l 6ing what we consider the classic runaway, 
those youth whose problems were acute but could be resolved We 

awaJTo^ m fvfn n J nCr6a ? ng u nUmber of what we are caIIin g throw- 

h£2JZ> ? ' th ° Se y f" th r ho have been invited to leave their 
homes as opposes to doing that on their own 

ouSSll^' 1 think - ^^"y d0 need to look at re-ordering 
Zlt P tZ nZZi mn ^ m I th . e services * a t are necessary to su£ 
port this population. We don't want to eliminate services to the 

SSS" 86 th6y 3X6 there - 1 think we do need I to look 
fnVSm^n? f£ IlV1 P™^ 31 " 8 ™ a means or method of eliminat- 
ng some of the problems we are seeing on the streets in Los Ange- 

innnnS 1 ^ to be probably Iookin g at an increased family 

support system, because we are finding, of course, most of our 
youth are coming out of very dysfunctional hud^kS^^i 
we cculd intervene two or three steps earlier, we might be able to 
eliminate some of that in the Ions run. g 
^^o d f beCaUS6 u 0f the changes our outcome data has drifted a lot 
more to a much greater percent of the youth we see returning to 
home t^t^J^h 2 3 percent of our youth are returned 
!2M£? ?" 5 W6nt t0 Ilve with o^r relatives, 16 percent 
SSi„3 t S 6r and P w J p home . care - In Los An geles, while the 
&1n? r ripX. ParfaCUlar S6rvic6S are increasing ' the sup P^ * 
Seyen-and-a-half percent went into independent living programs 
SnSSr™ 8 " 1 ' K 6nt t0 ° th6r run - awa y Alters. It is In S 
SI sk idds 6 m ° St ° f th6 Sh6lters are seeing some of 
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We have a revolving door syndrome. And 31 percent of the youth 
provided services return home. I tend to be a fairly pragmatic 
person, and I think that if we look at the cost of what it takes to 
support a youth in, let's say, a juvenile hall in L.A. which at last 
count cost the county about $29,000 a year per kid. When you look 
at the cost for most of us which probably averages $75 to maybe 
$150 a night in service, I think we need to look more at interven- 
tion, diversion and short-term care programs. It would eliminate a 
greater percentage of our youth missing that correction sys*>em, 
thereby eliminating some of the costs. It is hard to believe tnat a 
country with this kind of wealth can't provide the support for its 
future generations. 

We look to you to make a public policy statement about your 
commitment relative to the value of our generations, and as a 
result of that, feel that reauthorization of this particular bill will 
go a long w*„y to make a very clear statement about our responsi- 
bility on a national level. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hida M. Avent follows:] 
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Stepping $tone 

1833- 18th Street 

Santa Monica. California 90404 

(213)450-7839 



Testinony of Kida M. Avent 

Co£i& the H ° US " ° £ Representatives 

W e ?« n Educati °° and Labor 
Subcoanittee on Hunan Resources 



The ^tdle'lo^e^St^^n 0 ^?' Stone 
act, located in Santa Monica. California. transitional Living Pro- 

honflesl "u?h (ages 3 ?-!?)' 5 '^^ 6 ? P S° V "f n S services to runaway and ' 
of California and^he'countylf 't^Jl "jh"* 3 , liCOr ' 3ed * ^Stat 
in 1979 and is a project of the Ccean §lzl r' he ?f°S ra = "as inplenented 

Mo^^ 

f^yjltlt y^^^M itional living prograa 

Ported by a Runaway and E°=eleL rout'*Act Difc^ftionary^rant" 7 ^ 




of the 
confine 



As a service proper IA'osaLi^ a ? d boneless loutn Ictt """" 

JJDPA of 197 4 P L V rea U thorL% S d A ^o U e gh C ?9 U 9 n l y ' V e I 4 tr ? ng ^ ur P that tbe 
this act was and recains one of tu» * ' Very sinply Put, in ny on<nion 

&S%V f y ° Uth uS-Et^ eV°actef ^^"I* v ^i°nLy P - ni ° n ' 

that there were substantial ex< stiL First ? . the act acknowledged 

.population and that those ? probleas relative to the juvenile 

tically. Secondly? t th e °lct P recog e n i%et d froVf^ 1 ta «=*late Tana-. 
a clear responsibility to seek ^solutions? P P ° liCy Perspective. 



grans to provide servi^« f« u M S1596 '* under v "ich two p n 0 t n-o 
?llocat^d P ?hrough S thIs act a4 scheHn/, 0 "; 11 Vere funded - How£ve*r. funds 

itS^rS 1 ' Thf L " A ^e1es'co nty^eplrt'LW'c^^^ 3 °' ^ 
runf^ R S nawa y Adolescent Pilot Project ?r!pp? ♦ ldr f? S servi ces ere- 
runaway and honoless youth, „ho other lithlilV * t0 P rovide services to 
also inplenented in 1986 , thV^ re =ain unserved. This project 

services to runaway 22d nowl^ youth? 1 * 11 * pro * raa offering conp^ehensk 
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If, Los Angeles County cost of the cooprehensive services targelted for 
runaway and boneless youth are provided by private non-profit agencies. 
The majority of those are partially supported through the Runaway and 
Honeless louth Act of 1974. 

Los Angeles , with its reputation for being a "necca for runawaya and 
honeless youth , has only 70 crisis beds for runaway and noseless youth. 
Forty-two (42) of tnese beds are operated by five (5) non-profit shel- 
ters. The regaining beds are foster care beds operated under contract 
with the Los Angeles County Probation Depertaent*s Status offender De- 
tention Alternative (SODA) prograa. SODA was created in 1977 to aeet 
the alternative placement needs of adolescents resulting froa the de- 
institutionalization of status offenders. 

The following data will provide a quick overview of the status of service 
delivery to runaway and homeless youth in Los Angeles. This data was ob- 
tained froa The Childrens Hospital of Los Angeles High Risk louth Pro- 
gram's Systea of Care Reports. Stepping Stone is a participant in this 
data collection system and our prograa data, generally, varies little 
from the overall system's data. 

Froa October 1, 1986 through September 30,1987, 3494 youth requesting 
shelter services were turned away due to lack of space. The 5 previously 
aentioned shelters provided services to 160O runaway and homeless youth. 
Stepping Stone data indicates that in fiscal 1985/86, 180 youth were 
sheltered; during 1986/87, 230 youth were served; and for the first six 
months of 1987/88, 137 youth have been provided shelter. SODA facilities 
sheltered 1302 and four (4) outreach prograas, located in Hollywood, pro- 
vided drop-in services to 7,613 runaway and homeless youth. 

Geographic data indicates that 1 in 5 runaway and honeless youth pro- 
vided services were frca out of state - 37 states were represented. 
Other data reveals that 27% served were froa Los Angeles city and 3755 
froa the county. Shelters report that 40* of the runaway and hoaeless 
youth served, indicate histories of abuse and neglect. Thirty-two (32%) 
percent were hoaeless and 45S> were 15 years of age and younger ( ",he 
youngest was 9)* Forty-seven (47JS) percent were Caucasion; 27* Black; 
17% Hispanic; k% Pacific Asian; 2% Native Aaerican; and 3% unknown. 

Non-traditional nethods of connecting are often "ersessary to bring 
runaway and hoaeless youth to service prograas and few public agencies 
have the flexibility to use the sane techniques employed by successful 
non-profit prograas. The Runaway and Hoaeless Touth Act of 1974 has 
afforded tht» opportunity and funds required to develop these techniques. 
Otherwise, services to runaway and honeless youth would be stagnant. 

While, the Runaway and Hoaeless Youth Act reaains in the vanguard, it 
should be noted that the runaway and *>oae?.oss /outh population has 
changed since the act was inpleaenteu in 1974- Shelter prograas report 
providing services to fewer "classic" or situational runaway - tnose 
youth who have run due to acute/resolvable crisises. Increasing nunb^rs 
of the current population consists of throwaways, y tifiable runaw* s 
(away froa hoae because of abuse or neglect) and he .fless youth. 

Services aust be reordered and honed to meet the needs of xhis new popu- 
lation. Services offered to honeless youth nust be significantly dif- 
ferent than for runaways. Honeless youth generally require a wider range 
of services, including shelter, food, counseling, advocacy, nental 
health care, education, job training and employment services. 
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This change in population points to a need to look to independent living/ 
emancipation as a more realistic goal than, perhaps permanent family re- 
unification. This goal can be accomplished with independent living pro- 
grans, coupled with other comprehensive services. However, few such 
programs are available- to runaway and homeless youth and this scarcity 
may be a factor in the number of youth returning" to the streets. 

Outcome data from the System "of Care Report indicates the following: 

- 23> of youth served returned home 

- 3% went to live with other relatives 

- 162 went to foster or group homes 

- 7.52 went into independent living programs 
-132 went to other runaway shelters 

- 312 returned to the streets. 

At this juncture a pragmatic look needs to be taken relative to home- 
less youth's potential fcr involvement in criminal activities and the cost 
of administering juvenile and adult corrections systems. Currently in 
Los Angeles county, it cost $29,000 per year to keep a youth in juvenile 
hall. Intervention and comprehensive support services are a lower cost 
alternative to having runaway and homeless youth end up in the corrections 
systec. For example, services at Stepping Stone cos^ approximately $76 
per night. 

One last point, we must decide if our youth are vorth the energy, effort 
and money necessay to resolve soae verv obvious problems. Reauthorization 
£ do e ^ , P 1 ° C \t ^ ear statement on the national policy level that 
wa do value these youth. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. 
Carol. 

Ms. Thomas-Smedes. Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, my name is Carol Thomas-Smedes and I am the Executive Di- 
rector of the Advisory Center for Teens in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The Advisory Center is comprised of several .youth-se ring pro- 
gress including a residential runaway program called the Bridge,, 
for which I served as Executive Di> ictor between 1985 and 1987/ 

The Bridge, along with 26 other runaway programs in Michigan, 
make up the Michigan Network of Runaway and Youth Services, a 
statewide association for which I currently serve as Vice-President. 
I am pleased to speak to you today on behalf of the runaway and 
homeless youth of Michigan, and the various people and agencies 
struggling to meet their needs. 

In your deliberations over the reauthorization of the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act, I believe it will be instructive for you to 
look at Michigan for several reasons. 

Given the State's diverse demographics, runaway programs in 
Michigan serve the full spectrum of urban, suburban, and rural 
communities. While it may be said that there are commonalities 
shared by all runaways and their families, the environment of 
inner city Detroit is vastly different from that of a small town in 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula. 

These differences greatly impact the types of problems presented, 
and the treatment strategies in counseling. Consequently, member 
agencies of the Michigan Network include both residential shelter- 
care facilities and foster care programs, which place runaways in 
State-licensed foster homes for up to 14 clays while family problems 
are worked out. Population density and size of service area also ac- 
count for a wide divergence in the ability of programs in Michigan 
to diversify funding and secure community support for their serv- 
ices. 

Michigan runaway programs also enjoy strong financial support 
from the State, stemming from our State government's decision in 
1974 to invest in a statewide system of service delivery to runaway 
youth and their iamilie&. This initiative was clearly a result of the 
passage of the Runway and Homeless Youth Act that year. 

In addition to program dollars, it entailed the creation of our 
networking association. Throughout its existence, the Michigan 
Network hiis made it possible for us to coordinate the search for 
new funding sources, and to alleviate the financial stress of pro- 
gram competition for Federal grants. It has provided extensive 
training for membevs in grantsmanship and fund raising, enlisted 
major corporation in statewide outreach and public relations, and 
promoted the participation of youth as mandated by the Runaway 
and Homeless Youth Act. 

And what has the State received in return for its investment? In 
a moment I will share some answers to that question in specific, 
human terms, drawn from my own agency's recent experience. 

Last year our Michigan runaway programs provided direct service 
to over 8,000 runaway and homeless youth clients, eighty-five per- 
cent of whcm " T ero re-integrated with their families or placed in an 
alternative setting agreeable to both the youth and his or her 
parents. 
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Given that, only roughly one-third of all runaways seek help at a 
shelter or counseling agency— and the limited capacity of such pro- 
grams to serve those who do seek help— this figure should be taken 
as a marker rather than as a full measure of the runaway problem 
in our State. Indeed, in the same year, runaway programs received 
well over 40,000 contacts from people regarding runaway incidents. 

I would refer you to the top of my testimony on page 3. There is 
a chart showing that the increase from 1983 to 1986 in the number 
of contacts made to programs in Michigan for help and information 
has gone from 27,000 to over 41,000 in just those few years. 

In addition to high demand, Michigan Runaway programs are 
burdened by increased costs. On top of inflationary increases in the 
food, shelter, medicare and utilities, in recent years, some runaway 
programs have been hit so hard by increases m liability insurance 
that they can no longer afford to carry it. 

This decreases program viability as community members refuse 
to serve on program boards for fear of potential lawsuits. It also 
undermines the search for alternative funding as private founda- 
tions withdraw their support from agencies unable to protect them- 
selves from liability claims. Those programs which do continue to 
carry liability insurant? at three or four times the previous rate 
are forced to compromise services accordingly. 

Other rising expenses similarly tie our hands, stricter demands 
m State licensure requirements have increased costs for staff train- 
ing. Many of the buildings occupied by shelters and program offices 
are old and require structural work, major maintenance and re- 
pairs. 

The new requirement in 1984 that non-profit agencies participate 
m the Federal Social Security Act meant an equivalent of a budget 
cut of seven percent of staff salaries for many of the programs. 

Staff turnover has become a critical problem at almost every 
Michigan runaway program. The stress is high in those program 
jobs and the salary is very low. 

As one director reported to the network office last year, with 
turnover there is confusion, morale problems, and uncertainty, all 
of which has an impact on client services. We can't compete even 
with fast food places for what we expect from a staff person an'l 
what we offer in compensation. 

Many excellent young counselors find their first employment at 
a runaway program where they are able to acquire the experience 
and training they need in order tc move on to a position that will 
pay them a decent living wage. The resulting turnover rate makes 
effective staff development nearly impossible to achieve. 

In spite of the State-widt? service delivery system we have in 
Michigan, there remain geographic areas where youth in need of 
services are unable to get them. Ironically, this is as true for our 
rural programs as it is for those in urban directs although for 
very different reasons. A survey conducteu In 1986 revealed that in 
that year alone ru.iaway programs in metropolitan Detroit were 
forced to turn away 202 youths seei ing shelter because all the beds 
were full. 

While the existence of several programs within the greater met- 
ropolitan Detroit 'area often makes it possible to place runaways in 
another program, this requires complicated and time-consuming 
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transportation arrangements, which at the very least impede the 

C TanspfrfatTon S programs take on an entirely different dimen^on 
when we look at the rural northern half of our State. The service 
area for Rainbow, the runaway program in Alpena Michigan, con- 
sists of 14 counties and is larger than the sra of the State of Con- 
necticut and, by the way, one person serves that area. 

In the upper peninsula, some runaways would have to travel 200 
miles to reach the nearest program in Escanaba, Michigan The 
counselors for the Youth Attention Center in Big Rapids, Michigan, 
another rural program, travel over 2,000 miles a month to meet 
with clients and in a two county service area. 

Despite their obvxous geographic handicap, the success rates of 
these programs are as high as those in urban and suburban pro- 
grams The youth they see get the help they need, but we know for 
certain that not all the youth who need help in rural areas are 
finding their way to a program. v 

To appreciate the relationship of Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act funds to the problems that I have described, it is necessary to 
examine the way in which those funds have been parceled out over 
the oast several years to programs in Michigan. Again, I refer you 
to a chart in my testimony. 

The first important point to note is that more than halt ot the 
programs in the Michigan network have never received or applied 
for RHYA funding. Currently only 13 programs receive a portion ot 

M Thaf fig^fe 2 S°remained constant for the last four years, but 
unfortunately, the number of programs sharing it has not. 1 he i last 
time Michigan's appropriation increased significantly was in 
and it was mainly to fund three new programs, bringing the total 
number of federally funded centers to nine. „ amain *A 

The following year, the number of funded programs remained 
constant, with the total appropriation reduced slightly. It was a 
manageable loss -manageable at least when compared to 1985 
when HHS chose to fund 20 additional programs for the same 
amount of money. This meant a cut in funding to seven programs 
including a $24,000 cut to my agency, the Bridge. 

Each year since, one additional program has been funded with no 
commensurate increase in the total appropriation resulting in a 
loss of some of the previously funded basic centers. 

I am aware that added dollars are appropriated for 1988. l hope 
the philosophy will be to supplement existing programs with these 
dollars because Michigan's program gains have always meant a 
loss to others, a loss coinciding with increased demand for services, 
increased insurance and program .cost, rampant staff turnover and 
a continuing segment of our State receiving inadequate coverage. 

Not only does this exacerbate these existing problems, it under- 
mines the cooperative networking relationship that we in Michigan 
worked so hard to brieve. If additional centers -re to be funded, 
additional money must be spent to fund them. 

I would like to talk to you about some of the young people that 
we have seen, the human lives that I have been ^*&»J» ■» 
mv agency touch. The only other common elements of their story 
are a remarkable will to survive in the face of overwhelming 
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^fflttJSEStt if the Mge had not ^en 
ally abused by her stepfather. It had begun when she w^ S?p W 

fc^SJESr 10 " about ie ■* *^Si£%$£ 
ta^esS^SSSS his arrest and his "i-Wfe 

mS^SjJJ? 16 ?T at the ^ ridge surel y bought about one of the 
Lred^SinV geS "2 ht L r U , fe u She and her mother were r? 

£^1ffl?Ss w health support> to continue healin * 

o JSf, 1 * 6 WaS Malcolm, a young man referred to us by another 
agency when he was in the ninth grade. Like many of oSr client 
Malcolm came to us after a fight with his parente fn thb ?case the 

° Ver h u m °. ther S lifestyle ' which included allowiS Mai 
rt?^^? 8 ^ to have her ^-year-old boyfriend alwavs 

It soon became ciear that the only rules that existed in this oh* 
cXti?^ T^fte res P°^ibility of an? weS ^enforSd &if£ 
in that Sly 8t thC agC 0f 14 was the onl y ^sponsible person 

hadtam^^ divorced and alcoholic, 

years I? fact fe lil" actl .™ Protective Services case for many 
^Ifin'uo ' Malcolm himself had been removed from her home 

l^&SSfiS*"*' «" *» ■* «• ^ 

Coordinating services with the Protective Services casework^ 
telrS 8 ? rand u Ra P id s J Police, the Bridge offered ^S^SSSS 
to Malcolm as he triedto bring about a stable living envTron^nt 
for himself and two younger sisters. With that 3^3^ 
rtntef 5hto CeS W ° rked t0Ward the termin ation 0 g f his mXr's^ 
lar^mnr^" ni , e ' ? ^far-old whose circumstances were simi- 
SttteSl n a r!l Chlldren *°f dvorc e- After disagreements 
fa anoSteS rt r n fv, WaS to h > T th her alcoholic father 
kLr fcfk J? other confllcts developed between Jeannir 

w£fe wh0 came to I& wit?£' 

girihad nfvJr Sf r v, br °,T ght her - to ^J* soon became clea^that he 
girl Had never in her life experienced a stable home environment 

ents for most of her life and trying now to live with — - -Jin* 
Rr Lt 'f 0 J her an ? or and lo * S3lf im age motivated a crili The 
K g «r1£ red v, C u nSC?ing t0 / eannie and * er Parents and after tS 
53w tl ? e . shel * er arranged for ongoing counseling and her sue 
cessful re-mtegration into her mother's home. 

«.» u i ere are tho , s , e whose n eeds are so ^eat they threaten to 
overwhelm us as we 1 as the child, like Shawn. At a^ 16 Shawn 
came to us several times over the.course of one y^She was S 
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tially referred to us by her school's principal, who had found her in 
the school's dumpster after hours. 

Her mother who lived in a tent in a campground was unem- 
ployed, alcoholic and mentally ill. Her father was dead . She lived 
with two siblings, including a brother who sexually abused her. 
Sughout her times at the Bridge, Shawn was suicidal extreme- 
ly depressed and exhibited behaviors of her own men^l i»ness 
^Ultimately our role in working with her family was ^ advocate 
for Shawn's needs, counseling her, providing emotional support and 
assistance when she was called to testify at a hearing which m 
tigated her allegation of sexual abuse. And seeing to it that she lias 
found the mental health care that she needs. 

I wish I could tell you that every story was reasonably happ> or 
at lS healCn its ending, but the sad truth is that sometimes 

"Xre'wS Daniel, a 15-year-old Hispanic youth adopted at high 
by a white middle-class couple who had already adopted I several 
other special needs children. They brought Daniel to the Bridge 
Xr his release from detention for shoplifting. Due primarily to 
mtense confltcTbetween Daniel and his father the parents refused 
to take him back home and wanted him placed in a mental health 
residential treatment setting. 

This was difficult to achieve because no one except the parents 
thought that such a placement was appropriate. Through special 
arrangements with the Department of Soc al Services, Daniel spent 
three weeks at the Bridge during which time we saw him change 
from an angry and hostile young man into a cooperative, happy, 

^KeLdupto counseling and recognised the need to continue 
working in therapy with his parents on their problems Unfortu- 
nately, his father was unrelenting in his insistence that he be 
placed in a residential care facility and would not take him back 
home. I don't know where Daniel is today. . 

Wherever he is, I and the staff who watched him work and 
wfitHi him errow wish him well. „ . _ . 

These Trf not remarkable stories. Last year I was able to say 
ves I will help you to 340 youth, no more or less remarkable than 
these, who came to my program seeking shelter and counseling. 

By empowering me to do this to the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act, you gave these young people what may have been the 
last chance they will get to turn their lives around and to take re- 
sponsibility for themselves and move on toward a healthy and pro- 

^iran^and I applaud you for that gift and I urge you to 
confirm it with a continued commitment to meeting the needs of 
runaway and homeless youth. f ... 

I must say a few final words about the second half of that popu- 
lation, homeless youth. Although we are constently mentioning 
them n the same breath with runaways, it is important tc 'remem- 
ber that the needs o r homeless youth are very different from those 

° f ObvfoTSfy,' the basic treatment goal of returning a runaway into 
his or her home is rendered meaningless when there is no home to 
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return to. Still, homeless youth are showing ud in increasi™ n,,™, 
bers at runaway programs in Michigan g P increasine num " 

in my shelter alone, last year there were 90 reoupcfo fnr 
help flSSftj^ft- Up U r now we h^e done Sfte couldt 
c h &y h Stmuch: th ° nIy f ° Urteen dayS ° f Shelter to ***** 

The treatment f 081 with homeless youth must be to oroviH* 
them the independent livings skills w e y expect^ ldren toteS 
from their parents. A longer intervention is required I J s wpH 
new approaches and counseling. Unfortunately ?erv little » Lf 

f^r^ V^grr* b / the ^ Vh^mZ'n^ 
ipH^" I n n fc been focu sea on young people. 
Funds have been allocated but homeless youth have been lartrelv 
ffif? "I 8 arget .Population. No speciej funding hLbSn dS/ 
AcSnH^fn 1 C ^ er T 1CeS to homeIess i outh in the StuSt uaSS 
Ac mysnmeaSJST^ the $F um P and Homeless S 

EKgw 8«£. sssbS 3S5 

dropouts, unskilled, unemployed, without resources of aw?/USim 

P TS ra need of menti h;aIth -erviJ^SSS^.S: 



<?fJifL C n me fr0m n aI1 races and aI1 socio-economic backgrounds 
MJ£?£. 0Ver t 8 ? of the case histori es exaSf by the 

*n i^SSl y i ny * W n<? y suc ceede: in securing start-up funding for 
an independent living program to meet the needs of at least fome 

i^t^S^r c r in Au t0 . 0ur runawa y belter fofhelp I 
Sut Daenen y g ° 8lS ° f that pr0gram to b ? telIin e W 

haJ^tefemifv ^i!? a f Is ° 9** out of the home. Daenen 
u? lly and h!S fnends are people his age whom he 

SenT^h 18 P8 ^ time a IocaI resteurSnt. g ^ 
tlnnSf 11 Ilving ^ his mother until their rocky rela- 

SMffif 88 ' ° Ct ? ber and She kicked him oS StSly 
and ViKedtt^nce Jffi " * retUmed h ° me brief * 

savingsTsi^"^ 11 ^ to Ieave home he wi thdrew his 

I Y 4U a , nd re , nt6d a room in a local budget motel Whrn? 

P?arTtostv 25 J 00 ? Pr0g J am he had no mXy left no 

piace to stay and he had not eaten in four davs 

Our case manager had him return to the gri'dge. She heloed him 

find a room to rent through a newspaper whiT he now Svs £ 

from his earnings from his parUime job. She helped him apply for 
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medicaid which was extremely important because Daenen is asth- 
matic and requires daily medication. He declined food stamps al- 
though he was eligible because he believed he could feed himself in 
other ways and doesn't wish to be seen as dependent. # 

He has now checked out his educational options and interns to 
take his GED exam in the spring. The room he rents is in the 
home of a family whose parent is a school teacher and this influ- 
ence and environment has been extremely beneficial. At this time 
Daenen is looking for a second job to help pay for his remaining 
expenses. , . , , „ 

He is learning living skills with an emphasis on budgeting. He 
has a savings account. He pays his rent on time and he has learned 
how to conduct himself in job interviews. The six goals he estab- 
lished for himself in early November to be able to support himself 
to finish high school, to find a job, to learn budgeting, to add to his 
independent living skills and to have his basic needs addressed are 
close to being accomplished. t m 

The homeless youth program has had 50 contacts since it opened 
in November and is presently serving nine active cases in Grana 
Rapids, 60 days into operation, of a one-year grant of 520,000 from 
our local United Way. The implementation of our independent 
living program was the fulfillment of a dream for us, at last allow- 
ing us options for the truly homeless clients, who could not really 
get what they needed from our runaway shelter alone. Homeless 
youth are a discrete and severely at risk service clientele. 

If their needs are truly to be met as indicated in tl existing lan- 
guage of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, dditional re- 
sources must be provided towards that end. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the network I would like to make the 
following five or six recommendations to this committee to consider 
in the reauthorization of this important act. 

First, we recommend that Congress consider placing a first prior- 
ity on strengthening current grantees who are successfully carry- 
ing out their missions. 

Second, the wording of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
should be changed to more accurately reflect all runaway pro- 
grams, including rural agencies. 

Third, the committee should explore and give serious consider- 
ation to changing the formula for distribution of Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act funds. Perhaps a special indicator such as 
State unemployment levels could be used to supplement State allo- 
cations. _ - „ ... 

Such a formula change would enabb the Department of Health 
and Human Services to put funds into States that are suffering 
economic hardships, such as farm belt and industrial States, where 
the Census data does not function as an accurate predictor of 
family problems. T . A 

Four, the authorization of the Runav/ay and Homeless Youth Act 
should continue to support its runaway networks. 

Fifth, we also recommend that Congress appropriate additional 
monies for independent living programs, to help alleviate t.*e grow- 
ing homeless youUi crisis our country faces. 

And, last, we recommend that Congress increase the appropria- 
tion for funding to the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, more 
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money is needed to help strengthen existing runaway programs as 
Tway^grS ind6pendent Iivin * WW*™ ^d ISSSKSi 

I am very aware of the Federal deficit problems and t v»ve eco- 
oTa Z?vK m - tha -^ hiS c T ntry L faCes - In fact > our Proems deal 
problems P6 ° P W arC directl y affected by ^«<=e 

However, in your deliberations of how best to spend 
ers money, you must remember that runaway programs ^, 

S^counselinT ""^ MBM Shelt * r ' food > individua? and 

it LoTor^u^a/ fo? SEJS ^ eXPreSSi ° n " y ° U ^ Pay f ° r 
.Jic thlS ' nsta i nce ' later means having to pay for increased welfare 
roils, construction of more prisons and more drug abuse programs. 

w fe^ 6 i? undi :eds of millions to the taxpayers later. 
While throwing money at a problem rarely solves it, runawav 

SFCSi&r a f oven su ? ce f - We ^ how t0 hel p these yo«t y 

SI " 1 K -2 nd - WC neea the sources to do it. I urge you to 
Singly consider investing now in the future of some of our n£ 
tion s most promising citizens. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Carol Thomas-Smedes follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, »y name la rawM 
Jhomas-Smedes and I u» the Executive Director oTthf JSf 1 

look at Michigan for several reasons. Y 

" V ^° * he state's diverse demographics, runaway programs 1„ 
Michigan serve the full spectrum of urban, suburban ^ !l a , 

« s i, Wh " e " My be aald that therfare commonaUUes 

In*™*** 3 ,?' P robl * na Presented, and the trea?me„t 9 s?raJegies 
In counseling. Consequently, member agencies of the Mlchlaan 
Network include both residential shelter-care facilities and 
fosrlr hoM e , Pr ° 9rama ' Whl ° h Pla ° e ru ^ways In state'llcensed 
1^ o 1 J° r Up to 14 daya whlle fam "y problems are worked 
?or* a w?^ 1 ^ 10 " dena " y and alze of aervlcearea also account 
to diversify fu^I^nS ^ ab "" y ° f Pr ° grama ln Michlgta** 
services? fundln 9 anJ secure community support for their 

fro"?te ^f^/ 19 " *n:l°Y strong financial ^unoort 
In ?C7 h % S f™' at ? maln 9 'rorn our state government's decision 
in 1974 to Invest ln a statewide system of service dellv^G ^ 
runaway youth and their families. Vis lnltlatiuf. t tl ^ Y J 
result of the passage of ™e Runaway and Someless youth H?lL* 
year, m addition to program dollars. It entailed ?he creation 
of our networking association. Throughout Its existence thi 
«£ h i2 a ? NetW ° rk haa made " P<*slble 9 for us to co«d?n a te tbs 
stress o? r ^ fU " dlng a ? urces < ™* «=° alleviate ?he financial 
stress of program competition for federal grants. It has 

£ndralslnf ^^T^" 9 f ° r meobera ln ^nrsmanshg and 
f U 2 , a i S ? 9 * f nllsted corporations ln statewide outreach 

mand^H * re J atlona - ™* promoted the participation or youth as 
mandated by the Runaway and Homeless youth Act. yOUtn aa 

And what has the state received ln r^^urn for Its Investment? „ 

hu£T? Wl i 1 Share a ° ab anawera to that question In specific 
human t.-rms. drawn from my own agency's recent experience? "or' 
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now let me Just say that last year, our runaway programs provided 
direct service to over 8,000 runawa, and homeless youth clients, 
85* of whom were reintegrated with their families or placed in 
an alte native setting agreeable to both the youth and his or her 
parents. Given that only roughly one- third of all runaways seek 
help at a shelter or counseling agency— and the limited capacity 
olsuch program to serve those who do seek help-this figure 
should be taken as a marker rather than a full measure of the 
ru^awP- problem in the state. Indeed, in the same year runaway 
programs received well over 40,000 contacts from people regarding 
runaway incidents • 

Before I create in your minds the impression that runaway 
services in Michigan are an unconditional success otory let me 
reiterate that I am glad to have you look at Michigan in your 
deliberations. I am glad, because in Michigan we are doing what 
needs to be done. We are serving urban, suburban, and rural 
families in ways that are appropriate to their needs and 
environment. We are reaching out to our communities and to our 
s?ate ™ a whofe for support 9 We cooperate with each other have 
formed strong linkages, and share resources to meet training and 
service need! Mos? importantly, the youth and families we serve 
are learning to become self-reliant by making positive changes in 
their lives. 

We are networking, we a e diversifying, we are succeed! ng--and in 
spite of all this we are struggling every year just to keep our 
agencies solvent. For che reasons that L am about to Present . 
our demonstrated success has not alleviated our continuing need 
for program dollars to maintain an acceptable level of service 
delivery by existing programs. 

Increased Demand 

First of ail, the increased availability of services to runaway 
and hooeless youth has led to an ever increasing demand for those 
servioea. This is not surprising. When you begin to help a 
population in crisis-especially if you're good at it--it is not 

to discover that the size of that population is larger 
than you thought. When a rescue ship starts throwing out life 
preservers, other drowning people are likely to start swimming 
toward the ship. 

Such has b*en our experience. Every year since its inception, 
the number of people contacting Michigan Network agencies for 
assistance has increased. The following chart shows contact 
totals for the past four years. 
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DEMAND FOR SERVICES AT MICHIGAN RUNAWAY PROGRAMS 

YEAR 

NUMBER OF CONTACTS MADE TO 
PROGRAMS FOR HELP/INFO 

1983 

1984 27,000 

1985 30,000 

1986 39,362 

41,531 



That's 41,5c,l hands waving fo>- a lif* r>y~~ 

at the same time, unfortuLtelv HI i?S eserver ln 1*™- And 
more expensive. unrortunatel Y. the life preservers are get'cing 

In creased co_tfg 

programs have been hit so hard hv ?^ YearS SODe «»»*Y 
insurance that they can no loLer "f" ln "^illty 
decreases program viability a? L™« t0 Carry Thls 
serve on program boards for' fear T^J ty .? e f berS re£use to 
also undermines the search ffiTZ,? Potential lawsuits, it 

foundations withdrawT^r s^norrfrom'aaencte'" 9 ' n? PrlVate 
protect themselves from liability cl^L 9 ^ " ttnable to 
do continue to carry llablliJv vL,, * Th ° se Programs which 

the previous rate are forced to conn T? " ° r £our tlDes 

Jackson County Division the proar^m ?„ S l S r" ,0eS ^ c °^lngly. 
discontinued Its home vSsltTf S°SStS thls^as^n? 11193 "' 

training. Many of the S haVC lncreaae ^ <=°sts for staff 
of flces 9 are M olI and^qu?" s?ruct°uraf wor^ ^ al>d Pr °^ a " 
and repairs. The new reaui J.l~rZ « 7« ' ma3or maintenance, 
agencies partlclna?e in ?nf *^ nt ? n 1984 that "^profit 
th, equivalent 0?" budget cut f^"* Act " ean t 
programs. ™aget cut of 7% of staff salaries for many 

S5Si^2J^J^i«^W. budget forces a difficult 
service delivery As vou ^n ° C reducll >3 the quality of 

choice, we lose y D oth program effect!^- tlDe T ^ Bake ™* a 
-communities. ^TT^^^« ^^-^ 

to ftSSK ST.2LSJ22 them 
must sp.>ak to you today fS? actions. Similarly, I 

costs and -creaslnglLand^ 
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youth we serve. 

Tnadaauat e sal^ ri^a/Staf f Turnover 

staff turnover has becoae a critical problem at aloes t evejy 
Starr turnover - everv urcqram director knovfs why. 

client services. He cannot compete, even with last rood peaces, 
tor w^we expect from a staff person and what we offer in 
coiapensat ion • " 

Granted it is inmensely satisfying to help teenagers in crisis 
turn th4ir lives"round Y But the process let me tell you is 

S P n ore C iorr h eir effort ST^^^-l^ 
tandarl SMSS afforded the -erage M^ld.^ployee. 

frunaway^ 

! JTlnim thev need in order to move on to a position that 

! C n a decent living wage. Tne resulting ^urnovsr rate 
makes effective staff development nearly impossible to achieve. 



Unserved Youth 



T„ soite of tx?e statewide service delivery system we have in 
ScffiS. 0 ^ remain geographic areas where youth 
ir/ru^i-rorams^irLTor^horr/u^n'^troit. although 
for very different reasons. 

A survey conducted in 1986 revealed that in that year alone 
runaway programs in Metropolitan Detroit were forced to turn away 
zSTyouth seeking shelter because all the beds "*re full at «« e 
"me! And while the existence of several I ^ograms within the 
areater Metropolitan Detroit area often mak s it possible to 
flace runtways in another program, this reqv •^.^"'^f very 
and time-consuming transportation arrangement* which at the very 
least impede the counseling process. 

Transportation problems taka on a,, entirely ^"^^ a d f ensl ° n 
^Z^^M^SS ^ru^way 1 rogr 2% 5 na 
SLStfS 14 counties and U . larger -^^^a^to 

5S^^l2 « ^STtSrSSS^ Pr0gran Bia n Rf D i a ds ab a;ot T he e r 
counselors for the Youth Attention Center ln "g*apid8. another 
rural program, travel over 2.000 miles a month to *eet with 
clients '» a two-county service area. 
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Despite their obvious < wt*.^k<~ w ^, 

of these programs °« L S f« hai > d i«p. the success ratea 
urograms. Xho^outh they sle St^SVf &nd aUbUrban 

know for certain that not af? 2? J?* e help they need - But w e 
areas are fiadiSg ^i?°w^" 0 °f hel£> ln rUral 

Vou'STA^^a?! attentfo e „ Ct t o V ^ h 0f 5?* *- and 
overcrowded urban shelter *nrf?H h ° Cllent needs at b °th the 
program. The conaejuentea for an SET*? - *? rural foat " «re 
either setting are equally JS.? suicidal you^h m 

. Apnortlot.m»nt of Fe deral RHYA Tr.m^<- . 

X°ha^ r aCacrIbed e ft^ne^ ° f **** funda to the problem 

programs In Michigan. (The chart o£ several Y*ars to 

amount and distribution' ^LndVL* ffifiSMS S^,"" 

p%r^^^ t M L\c^etwo^ o rhav^^^^r re tv* ° f «- 

applied for RHYA funding. Thia ta at tr!but a h?r 1Ved nor , even 
cooperative spirit of our stat* f „ le once agaln to the 

economic crunch, and therefore JZT^l*' a " face the saoe 
funding wherever it is avallahif „ the Sa ° e tem Ptation to seek 

to further subdivide Michfg^ahare oTtn^ "T' that 
ultimately dilute the aualitC 3 sna re of the federa l Pie would 
reason we have generally Uho U °„ S«r WlC « *° r over y° ne - *<>r this 
competing with each oJher' for Ha monei ^ t0 aVoid 

That^"^^^^^ «ichiga„. a 6723.6,8. 

Unfortunately the nuSh^ o^ "' f ° r the laat four years, 
un^eiy, che number of programs sharing it has not. 

2*lS? ^nmcantly. 
total number of federLly funded o!^ P r °3"ms. bringing the 
year, the number of funded ^1 era . t0 9 * The f°"°wing 
total appropriation ^^ B ^^'?^^t- 

^sTfor'my ? ° aa B a Sin TOoo?" 

additio„a! y p°cgram e haa'been ,!S ch year alnce - ™* 

in the total appropr^atJln? re^ultira „" a ° ? OBQenau rat e inc. , a e 
of the previously funded oaslc centers! 1038 t0 at leaot aOBe 

SssTseeerai SSfigftJE^Z,** ^ alwa ^ meant a 
for services, increased ?n«,^f colnc * dil >9 with increased d ian d 
staff turnover; anf a fon?!n,^ nCe an<1 P r °9 ra, « «ats. ramp . t 
inadequate coverage. ^S^SE iLl^ll^T^ 
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YEAR 
1982 
1983 

1984 
1985 

1986 
1987 



FFDERAI* RUYA 
STATE TOTAL 
$ 434,543 
$ 725,900 

$ 723,648 
$ 723,648 

$ 723,648 
$723,648 



F "NDIHG IN MICHIGAN 

NUMBER OF R UNAWAY PROGRAMS 

6 

9, Two of the 6 programs 
receive increases. 3 new 
programs funded 

9 programs funded 

11 programs funded, 7 programs 
cut the following amounts: 
$32,928, $24,000, $21,409, 
$12,479 $.0,000, 3,000, 3,000 

12 programs funded, 4 programs 
cut the following amounts: 
$27,840, $7,000, $5,000, 
$5,000. One program increased 
$5,000. 

13 programs funded, 1 program 
cut 
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^mT^V^^^ Mean's share 

reduction in the stated tJlf t ' ? mean a ai 3n«lcant 
XhI5-ir5ec2use the flrLJf ^Lf PPr ° P ? ia,:i0n in the years ahead, 
of the need for « " v c 1 ? 8 v the 8 ° le indicator 

situation will show you that SSi ,o f l00k at >"«*lgan's 

population has been on the dec^L i8 erroneou ?- Michigan's 

need for our services has markedly ^^Twou^," 0 "; the 
auaaest that ^t- i^^*. ' riser:. x would like to 

CertainJy sufficient research tl^lt s * e * d £or runaway services, 
as a m ore likely predator of fam!l* h° J !S tlfy eC0n0mic hardship 
Increase. Predictor of family breakdown than population 



Cllent^Prpf l ies 



by our clients. Therriv hA 3 : i the P* 0 "*"* presented 

to list "running away" vou^^o^r ""^ " W3S P oss *"e 

proble BS presented by tht current o-^if aU ° ng the litan y of 
Is no longer appropriate ?n T.U ? era " on of teenagers. That 
the youth served by runaway ? ^ COB P"«enslvely about 

virtually every socl^n^hif™ 9 ^ 8 t0day ' we must talk «,bout 
pregnancy, subs^anle abuse £ "'f* 0 "? 8 youth ' to wit! teen 
unemployment, mental iT^IL* * , sin 9 lfe P«ent households, 

neglect! and home^saness Eac^ofth^^^r' 8eXUal abu8e ' 
of them In combination I« r,™ these, and often several 

thousands of yo^h^ieav^me 3 Tc^eir" M *» C — lB " 
however 'IVf^loleM v. 0 " jr"*" 8 ln the ab8t ' a «' 

^T^r~EF^^~^ = 1„ the 
the Bridge had not been ^ere ?o £?n £ OBH P° 88ibil "y that If 
have. ee there to help them, no one else would 

^"h/Brlagrwith fformer^l^ 1 1* the 8ighth grade ' wh ° «~ 
had run away from her mwIL cllss h t°^ S r her fr * end ' Sherl 
sexually abused by her ste-'ath I ?S because she was being 
was nine, but she had never"?^ « The 3bU8e had Ce 9 un when she 
to the Bridge, four ye£s Lter "ST* ab ° U J " Until 8he cane 

nine days at the Bridge surely brought about one of the 
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most Important changes in her life. She and her mother 

referred for additional mental health support to continue healing 

the wounds o£ her trauma. 

The-e was Malcolm, a young man referred to U€ by another agency 
when he we* J.n ninth grade, h' ce many of our clients, Malcolm 
ca*e to us after a t'ght with his parent, in this case, the 
fight was over his Cher's lifestyle, which Ir.cludea allowing 
Malcolm's 13-year-o .d sister to have her 19-year-old boyfriend 
spend the night, and visually being absent from the home nerself 
at night. It soon became clear that the only rules that existed 
In this chaotic household were those enforced by Malcolm himself , 
who at age 14 was the only responsible person in the family. 
Malcolm's mother, who was unemployed, divorced, and alcoholic, 
had been the subject of an active Protective Services case for 
many years. In fact Ma'colm himself had been removed from her 
home when he was a pre- Cooler, only to be returned to her at 
age five. Coordinating services with the P.S. caseworker and 
the Grand Rapids police, the Bridge offered support and safety 
to Malcolm as he tried to bring about a stable living environment 
for himself and his two sisters. With that same goal In mind, 
Protective Services continued to work towavd the termination or 
his mother's parental rights. 

There was Maya, a thirteen-year-< Id from a small town north of 
Grand Rapids, whose complicated family dynamic might easily have 
left her homeless, had our agency not been there to help, very 
early In her adolescence, Maya discovered that the 62-year-oia 
woman she had always called her mother was really her 
grandmother, and that her real parents were both dead. The 
conflict which escalated from this basic family xie caused Maya 
to develop premature sexual behaviors which further angered her 
grandmother. House rules became more strict, and Maya became all 
the more adamant In breaking them. Protective Services became 
Involved with the case after the grandmother refused to allow 
Maya to return home. Maya stayed at the Bridge for 13 days, 
after which she was successfully placed In foster ^are. 

There was Jeannie, a 15-year-old whose circumstances were s^Ilar 
to many of today's children of divorce. After disagreements with 
her mother, Jeannie was sent to live with her alcoholic father In 
another city. Here, other conflicts developed between Jeannie, 
her father, and the three step-siblings who lived with him. When 
her father brought her to us. It soon became clear that this 
girl had never In her life experienced a stable home environment. 
Having been emotionally shuffled back and forth between two 
parents most of her life, and trying now to live with an 
unpredictable alcoholic, her ancrer and low self-image motivated 
a crisis. The Bridge offered counseling to Jeannie and both her 
parents, and after ten days Ir. the shelter arranged for ongoing 
counseling and her successful reintegration into her mother s 
home. 
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And there are those whose needs are so graat, thev threaten to 

~»r^ lB U3 aS w ?" 33 the chlld < like Shawn. At age 16. Shawn 

? a ? 8 ( s « veral «»es over the course of a y*ar. She was 

t»* i all Ji referred to im by her school's assistant principal who 

who S 5ra 1 ?ent e 1 aCh001 * 9 "*« Mother? 

and nentfllv ?i 3 cam P9 round ' «»• unemployed, alcoholic, 
two siE??™*, , , 5f r father waa dead - She ll ved ""h 
Thro.mh^? 9 *' lncludln 9 a brother who sexually abused her. 

depressed and '^h,*- V^^ 6 ' Shawn waa ^Idal. extremely 
illnesl mtt 6d beh '? vlora wlth evidenced her own mental 

lioness, uitlc.tely, our role In working with her famllv was to 
advocate for Shawn's needs, counseling her, providing emotional 
support and assistance as she was called to testify at ?he 

s\ e eIng g t: h i 1 t Ch t ^ e s 9 h l3at:ea , he K r «*222l abuse, and 

seeing to It that she found the mental hoalth care she needed. 

or W i S!l if a f? U K d JS* Y ° U that every storY haa a reasonably happy- 
we lusJ lZ.* e l lthy - e " dln 9' but the aad ^uth is that sometimes 
ELiE 8 ? aon't know, rhere was Daniel, a fifteen year old 

Sh SPan i° y° u ! h adopted at blrth b Y a white middle class couple 
h^o U h h d n d °? ted SeV " al ° ther a * ecla * needs children? Tney 
sr3 rt ? anlel Dl ? th ? Br ^ ge after hla releaae f ™° d eten?lon for 
?nS P i ^ Ue Primarily t° intense conflict between Daniel 

^ /S ther ' the parenta refuaed to him back home? 

settle Th!: L la °H d ,J n a 1 Bental health residential Aliment 
setting. This was difficult to achieve because no one exceDt the 
parents thought such a placement appropriate. Through soecial 
arrangement with the Department of Social S^vicef Danie! spent 

^rom an « £S . at ^V^? 9 *' dUrln£J Wnlch tlffie we aaw him change 
from an a* 3 ry and hostile young man into a rornerative, happy, 
peer group leader. He opened up to counsel^, and recognized 
thelr e n d nh? contlnue wor klng in therapy with his parent™ 
? h f? + P roblema - Unfortunately, his father was unrelenting in h's 
insistence that he be placed in a residential care facllUy? and 
would not take him back home. w—nty. ana 

l*t° a lt kn0 !! Where Danlel 13 today - Wherever he is, I and all 
well? Wh ° watcnedl hla work and his growth wish him 

"Yes* are ,i n ?V e ° arkable atorlea - tast year I was able to say 
than'tLse U h e P V I t0 3 *° y0Utn ' no BOre or leaa "markable 
!S,l!L V? caoe to my Program seeking shelter and 

S^ n ? e 5" J? empowering me to do this through the Runaway and 

EEn S 8 T° U ^ h K Ct ' Y ° U gaVe theae y QUn 9 P e °P la what may tove 
been the last chance they will get to turn their lives around, 

£5 n reSp ° n f ibll i tV f ° r th emsMves, and move on toward a wealthy 
and productive adu.thood. I ..hank you and I applaud you for that 

Hit', TV Urg ! Y ° U t0 ccnflrn " wlth a continued co^itment ?o 
meeting the needs of runaway and homeless youth. ™"">ein: to 
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Horseless youth 

I must «ay a few final words about the second half of that 
population — homeless youth. Although we are constantly 
mentioning them in the same breath with runaways, it's important 
to remember that the needs of homeless youth are very different 
from those of runaways. Obviously, the basic treatment goal of 
returning a runaway to his or her home is rendered meaningless 
when there is no home to return 'Co. 

Still, homeless youth ar* showing up in increasing numbers a'c 
runaway programs in Michigan. In my shelter alone last year, 
Caere were 90 requests for help from homeless youth. Op until 
now, we have done what we can to help them, but with only 14 
days of shelter to offer, that clearly isn't much. The treatment 
goal with homeless youth must be to provide them the independent 
living skills we expect children to derive from parents. A^ 
longer intervention is required, as well as new approaches in 
counseling. 

Unfortunately, very little of the public attention garnered by 
the issue of homelessness in recent years has focused on young 
people. Funds have been allocated, but homeless youth have 
been largely ignored as a target population. No special funding 
has been designated for basic services to homeless youth in the 
Stuart McKinney Act, and even the language of the Rp^away and 
Homelecs Youth Act pays little attention to the spe^a! needs of 
these youth. 

Homeless youth who sought shi iter at Michigan runawav programs 
in recent years were usually 15 - 17, emancipated under existing 
Michigan statutes by their parent or guardian, high school 
dropouts, unskilled, unemployed, without resources of any type, 
immature, in need of mental health services, and without any 
support systems. They came from all races and all socio-economic 
backgrounds . 

Preliminary research done on homeless youth by the Michigan 
Network of Runaway and Youth Services indicates that when 
the homeless youth population is separated from the runaway 
population and classified as " throwavMys" or "pushouts," rates 
of all types of abuse increase dramatically. Case histories 
of homeless adolescents gathered throughout the state chronicle 
their legacy of trauma. Feciings of powerlessness, betrayal, 
and stigmatization are frequently found among this group. 
Statistically over 80* of the <ae histories examined by the 
Michigan Network included incidents of sexual abuse. When 
physical abuse is added as a variable, nearly 100* of these 
y, uth may be considered victims of parental abuse. Stories of 
emotional neglect also abound among this population. 

As a family disintegrates, the person in his or her mid to 
late teen years can find himself or herself alone and homeless. 
Because they are so close to 17, in Michigan support services are 
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^iS^^SL^Spffir"*' Wh - th. complexities o, 

Ibout Daenen Y 90alS °' that pr0gram c ° *Y telling you 
?hrd2y e throro.v '. H h Bele88 " 0Uth Pr03rara ° n November 2. 1987, 

no other family, and his ?°,^ V « 9 aWaY f ?° B hone ' Daenen has 
through his parV a ? Be ^ob f a1 e a d Lcal r^faur^.^ " h0 " he ^ 

re'a«onshio 6 ?2n iVin9 With his BOther their rocky 

ca»fJr?he P B rraae a for serv?r° ber '° nd she kicked hi "> °»t- He 
briefly and S?-ff services as « runaway, returned home 
uraeny. ana t . crisis once again erupted. 

Place to stay, and had"? Tn Volr'^^ "° BOney l8 "' "° 

^ndTror'rren'ftnrou^^he" „° ^ Brid9 *- Sh * h *^ d 

his earnlnga from the part-time IoT^'k^^ ^ PayS fo? with 

and dl ^i ^ AriS^™^ 1 ?^ 
o?ner 3 wa ^^ 

now ch^ed'out'hif educational' dependent. He has 

GED exam In the aorlna tL^™* and intends to take hla 

a family whose oaren? i'» I 8 5 e r ? ntS ia ^ the home of 

and envIroL^t^eef. ictSSS y 'b^ne^cl^ ^"ST" 

* a S s a 1fL n9 Iea ^ 

budgeting. He haa a «X™ B ak f Ils ' w "h an emphasis on 
United way? operation of a one-year grant from our local 
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The implementation of our independent living program was the 
fulfillment of a dream for us, at last allowing us some options 
for the truly homeless clients who could not really get what they 
"needed from our runaway shelter alone. Statewide in Michigan, a 
handful of such programs have begun similar operations, "early, 
we have Just scratched the surface of the population in need, and 
"ready I feel confident in telling you that if runaway programs 
are indeed to continue their work with homeless youth, it cannot 
be done with existing funds, or the existing services designed 
for runaways. Homeless youth are a discrete and severely 
at-risk service clientele. If their needs are truly *° 
as indicated in the existing language of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act, additional ref*< xces must be provided toward that end. 



In conclusion, on behalf of the Network I would like to make 
the following recommendations to this committee to consider in 
the reauthorization of this important act: 

1) We recommend that Congress consider placing a first priority 
on strengthening current grantee, who are successfully 
carrying out their missions. 

Since the last four years have been spent expanding the nuiuber 
of prwLs? and since programs nationwide have faced increased 
expenses and inflationary costs, but have never received 
increases to help offset these expenses, the time has come to > put 
an emphasis back on ensuring thr>t existing programs have enough 
resources to operate successful!/ and continue to provide 
services . 

2) The wordina of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act should 
be changed to more accurately reflect all runaway programs, 
including rural agencies. 

The current wording is geared primarily to suburban and urban 
runaway houses. Specifically, it talks about centers being 
located in areas that are accessible to many runaway youth, and 
it discusses client/staff ratios. This wording does not fit 
with rural runaway programs, particularly programs that utilize 
"host homes" or foster ^are instead of a shelter. The Network 
recommends that this wc ;ding changed to reflect the core rural 
or foster care type programs. 

-j) The Committee should explore and give serious consideration 
to changing the formula for distribution of Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act funds. 

Perhaps a special indicator, such as 8t^« unemployment levels 
could be used to supplement state allocations, 3uch a formula 
change would enable the Department of Health and Human Services 
to put funds in the states that are suffering economic hardships. 
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such as farmbalt and industrial states, where the census data 
does not function as an accurate predictor of incidence of family 
problems. 2 

4) The reauthorization eg ^he Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 
should continue it© support of runaway networks. 

The Michigan Network also recommends that one emphasis of 
discretionary grants should be to improve transportation needs so 
that young people will have easier access to runaway programs. 

5) We also recommend that Congress appropriate additional monies 
for independent living programs to he.'p alleviate the growing 
homeless youth crisis that our country faces. 

N«w dollars are needed for programs specifically designed to help 
youth learn how to live independently, because unless some form 
of intervention is set up to help these young people learn how 
to be productive adults, they will grow up dependent on public 
assistance ov resorting to illegal activities to survive. These 
young people h*'»«* the same hopes and dreams as our children and 
deserve the chu e to live out their dreams. Money earmarked 
now for independent living programs will be more than compensated 
by the liberation cf tomorrow's adults from dependency on public 
assistance. v 

6) We recommend that Congress increase the appropriation for 
funding the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. 

More money is needed to help strengthen existing runaway 
programs, as well as to create independent living programs and 
additional runaway programs. I am very aware of the federal 
deficit problems and grave economic problems that this country 
faces. In fact, our programs deal on a daily basis with the 
people who are directly affected by these problems. However 
in your deliberations in how best to spend the taxpayers* money 
you must remember that runaway programs and independent living 
programs are a bargain, m Michigan, for approximately $50 a 
day, a runaway receives shelter, food and individual and family 
counseling. I'm aure you're familiar with the expression "you 
can pay fo* it now or pay for it later". In this instance, 

later means having to pay for increased welfare rolls, 
construction of more prisons, and more drug abuse programs. A 
few million dollars invested in runaway and homeless youth now 
will save hundreds of millions to the taxpayers later. While 
throwing money at a problem rarely solves it, runaway programs 
are a proven success. We know how to help these youth and 
families, but we need the resources to do it. I urge you to 
strongly consider investing now in the future of some of our 
nation's >aost promising citizens. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much. The final witness this after- 
noon is Mike Montoya. We appreciate your patience. We look for- 
ward to you sharing your knowledge and experience with us. 

Mr. Montoya. My name is Michael Miguel Daniel Montoya. You 
can call me Mike, though. 

I am a little bit nervous as you can tell. 

Generally, I guess I am here to tell my side of the story. I grew 
up until I was nine in a small town of Lafeyette in Colorado. At 
that time I moved with my father to Phoenix, Arizona, and that is 
where the trouble, you could say, began. There I started getting 
into gangs, into small time drugs, just generally searching around, 
because I felt that my home life was very unsatisfactory. 

After bouncing back and forth between Colorado and Arizona 
three or four times between my mother, grandmother and my 
father, my father ended up moving to Michigan and my mother 
kicked me out of my house in Colorado and I moved to Michigan 
with my father. 

There I went to a school which is called Laser and everything 
started going all right and I thought, well, I will try it the right 
way. 

And I got back into the drugs. I quit fighting at this time because 
it was beginning to hurt too much. And I got really heavily into 
drugs, using alcohol and drugs, you name it. Around November of 
1987 or 1986, I am sorry, me and my father started having prob- 
lems, real bad problems. 

They had been there but they started increasing. I ended up 
moving into a friend's house for approximately eight months at 
which time I got kicked out of there for the same reasons, drugs 
and alcohol. I had tried going back to my father's previous to the 
eight months and we would come up to an agreement that he 
couldn't handle me and I couldn't handle living with him. 

At that moment I was out on the streets for approximately three 
or four weeks. The whole time that I was in Arizona and Colorado, 
I spent most of my time on the streets. You know, I had a home, 
but I didn't like home. 

Home wasn't for me. After being kicked out of my friend s house, 
they gave me $40 and a "good luck". I was on the streets for three 
to four weeks sleeping in gutters, abandoned houses, houses that 
weren't fully built yet, parks, bumming food from friends, picking 
up cans for cigarettes, and still partying at that time. 

A friend of mine took me into her house and said I could stay 
there until I get into a program, A Step Forward. I stayed there 
approximately tv;o weeks and at that time I would ride a bike for 
six miles one way to get to the Step Forward. 

I had to go three times for interviews and stuff like that. And 
when I got there I was, like, okay, this place is all right. I thought I 
can get away with a lot of stuff and I did get away with a lot of 
stuff. _ T 

I used regularly when I first got into the program. When I say 
"used", I mean I got high, I got drunk. 

One day I came in and they had caught on, and they gave me the 
choice of going to AA or being removed from the house and, of 
course, I took AA. 
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I have been sober for four, almost five months. The fifth of next 
month is my fifth anniversary. 

. I can say from the time I have been in this program, I have been 
,-i, lx m ° nths ' my life is completely turned around. At first it 
was a i little i rocky and after I started sobering up and started think- 
ing about it, they gave me support. 

IK 6 ?.] u ent i. nt0 * e Program, I had absolutely no moral values 
and it didn't matter what I did. I didn't care. 

Now I can look back and say, hey, I care now. I had for myself-I 
d dnt like myself I didn't like myself at all and I am learning to 
like myself with their help. 5 

They give me a lot of support day-by-day. When I am having 
problems at work or if I am having problems with anybody, I can 
go sit and talk with one of the staff. 

I guess we have a certain quota to make, I guess. I can say from 
my personal experience in that program is that it does work. But a 
lot of people expect it to work every time. For it to work, the kid 
has to want it. And my bottom came up on me when I first came to 
the program. 

It was like do it now or don't do it. If that program wouldn't 
have been there, I wouldn't be around. You know, I wouldn't be 
here m Washington. 

I would be back out on the streets or in Colorado or maybe even 
Los Angeles. And all I can say is that it works and it i3 a good 
place to put money, because there are a lot of people out there that 
need the help. 

I have just last night I ran into one down by my hotel. He was, I 
tigure, about 28, mentally ill and he was sleeping in a sleeping bag 
on the streets I stopped and talked to him. And you really begin to 
wonder, this United States can be such a wonderful place; why 
there are so many people out on the streets and the programs 
open, they help a lot, whether people realize it or not, they really 
ton W t0 thank y ° U f ° r havin S me here in Washing- 

This is phenomenal. I love this place. It is great. I never have 
seen a bathroom like yours. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mike. I appreciate your honesty, candor, 
and openness. 

You mention, Mike, that had it not been for this program this 
vou d be quite different for you right now. What do you think you 
would be doing had you not come in contact with this program? 
What might be happening to you? e 

fj,5?, r 'uF°r NT0Y ^ ln - July ? f Iast year 1 was dealin g drugs. The 
thought of prostitution had crossed my mind Not to guys, mostly 
married females, hopefully. More than likely, I would be dealing 
drugs, probably into crack by now and you name it. 

In Arizona I had gotten into a breaking and entering to gain— 
and gang warfare and I am sure I would be into that. 

Mr. Kildee. Can you tell us how you came into contact with the 
program.' 

Mr. Montoya. In February of 1987, I was staying at my friend's 
house and they wanted me to become more independent and at 
that moment it was like I was still fresh in the house and they still 
liked me and, you know, they wanted me to become independent. 
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That just sort of blew by and we talked to Step Forward and it 
sort of sank in and when I was out in the streets I remembered the 
place. I didn't know where it was. 

I had no idea but I knew it was by the Detroit zoo. I went into 
my friend's house and they helped me locate and not get to, but get 
in contact with the staff at the Step Forward. 

Mr. Kildee. Do you think there are many kids, young persons 
like yourself still out there on the street because they did not come 
into contact with a program like this? 

Mr. Montoya. In my travels across the country I have ran into a 
lot more kids than I do adults because kids feel that nobody under- 
stands them and that is v;hy you get the problems with the drugs 
and the problems with car theft, because a lot of times people get 
the kids because they are younger and they are quicker. 

And that is, you know, it is generally that. The runaway youth 
are usually brought into homelessness because they don t think 
that they have anywhere to go back to. Thosp are the ones that 
they talk about that don't get in contact with the programs and 
they become the homeless. 

Mr. Kildee. If the program, A Step Forward, had more funds for 
outreach trying to reach the young people out there, what would be 
some of the best ways that they could contact and reach these 
young people? 

Mr. Montoya. A lot of people that have come into— not come 
into the program but applied to the program, I have outreach at 
work, T.V. would be a good one, radio broadcasting. Just general 
signs in the area. You know, I didn't— before I had even heard of A 
Step Forward, I hadn't even heard of runaway programs or any- 
thing, you know. 

To me it-was all new. They really have these things where run- 
aways go. I had heard of group homes and stuff where they sent 
the bad kids or what they called the bad kids, because I believe 
that there is no such thing as a bad kid. 

A mis-led kid, yes. But not bad. 

Mr. Kildee. You mentioned the use of drugs, Mike. How common 
is the use of drugs on the street among young people and where do 
they usually get them from, other young people or from adults? 

Mr. Montoya. I can say that 90 percent, if not more, of the 
homeless in general use drugs. And a lot of times— it doesn't really 
matter who you go to, you can get drugs. There are a lot of people 
out there that have them, a lot more than anybody really realizes. 

Mr. Kildee. I will defer to Mr. Sawyer and I will come back for 
another round of questions. 

Tom. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mike, can you tell us what a day on the street is 
like? 

Mr. Montoya. A lot of wandering, not knowing where to go, 
looking for pop cans, looking for ^ust about anything to do, looking 
for friends that I had known, trying to get in contact with drugs or 
alcohol, somewhere to get money so I can go out and party. 

Around the evening it is time to find a place to stay. Usually, I 
look for or I looked for places like— houses that hadn t mlly been 
built, where they had four walls and a roof but no doors or win- 
dows, so that you can lay down and sleep, and I would say in the 
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wandered 0 " 1 ***** 1 ° Ut ° n the Str6etS ' 1 didn ' fc sleep ' 1 sort of 

nJSL'S^! m 'J n SS £ 0U are 0Ut there and Y ou are lookin S for a 
about it? y ° U S ° 10 3 Shelt6r? * 0U just didn '* know 

rJX' T M ^TT^-^ ha( ! hCa ^ d about the Sanctuary, but at that 
\l f-i ' l dld . n ?* want an y contact with my father whatso- 
ever We did not get along at that moment, and also, I didn't know 
what they were all about. So mostly I was afraid. 

hJHI'JI T A * W YER '. Wha* specifically were you afraid of, what was the 
deterrent, was it parental contact? 

Mr. Montoya. Parental contact and not knowing what the pro- 
gram was about. I didn't know what they did there. L was like, you 
know, these people are strangers and I am going to go talk to these 

SSSS S ^\ at Step F °™ ard > W three ' four weeks, 1 ^Iked 
around and didn t say much to anybody. They weren't sure if I was 
going to get up and disappear all of a sudden or what was going to 
happen, if I was going to commit suicide because I didn't talk to 
anybody because that fear of not having anybody to trust. 
Now that I have been there for a while, I am realizing that you 
M^W^r? 67 a / C wiHing-they put out their hand for help. 
tW till™- U wa f u fmall y desperation, though, rather than any- 
thing that overcame that fear that brought v ou here 
Mr. Montoya. Yes. 

Mr. Sawyer. What are you doing now? 
Mr. Montoya. Work? 

Mr. Sawyer. How do you spend your days? 

Mr. Montoya. Generally I work. I work at a restaurant bussing 
tables right now. I am waiting reply on a resume from an electron- 
ics company Currently I am looking into getting into a GED pro- 
gram, possibly getting my high school diploma. I own a car now 
ttmt I have been m the program. It is not much, it is just a little 

™ jiSsi t , moves - 1 .u 1 ?™ th e P rocess °f getting insurance. I got 
my permit last month. When T get back, I am going for my driving 

Generally, you know, i go to AA meetings quite a bit. In fact, I 
iMM i°l ed mt V- xe . w m the area - I go to dances on Saturday 

f ? ' I p0 ° 1, just generally that is ic. 

Mr. Sawyer. Where do you want lo be a year from now? 
nn J r - Mo: f °ne of my mottos, or one of the mottos in AA is 
one step at a time, and at this point I don't know what I will be 
ft ' n £ year, i would like to be either working full time and 
living m x.iy own place or going to school, working full-time. 
MiSnnSp,^' couple, more questions of you, Mike. We have a 
National Runaway Hotline. How knowledgeable are young people 
m the street of the existence of that hotline' 

Mr. Montoya. To tell you the truth, I hadn't heard about it until 
today Even in school, I had talked to a social worker, she is a real 
good fnena of mine now, and I hadn't heard anything about it. If I 
am not mistaken, there is a sticker in our window that has hotlines 

m v know what 11 was for u ntil the hearing. 
yourexperience? 0 K generally know n out in the street from 

Mr. Montoya. Not that I know. 
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Mr. Kildee. That is something we will want to look into in the 
reauthorization, because it needs to be known, and it does provide 
an important service for those who do use it. We need more people 
to be really aware of that. 

You mentioned you are involved in AA, which is a tremendous 
program. I have many friends in that program. It has done a good 
deal for them. How many young people are you finding in that pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Montoya. I have quite a few friends, we all jump m the car 
and go to AA meetings. The night before I flew down here, we had 
eight people in a Grenada. I was driving a Cadillac convertible; it 
was dragging the ground. There is quite a few children in the pro- 
gram. Five months ago, when I went in, it was a bunch of older 
people telling war stories, and I said "What am I doing here? I 
find there is a lot of kids out there who have the same problems I 
do. That is something 2 lot of people don't realize. If you get togeth- 
er, you will have somebody to talk to. You have to have mutual 
trust and understanding. , 

Mr. Kildee. You obviously have developed some good mter-per- 
sonal skills. Has the Step Forward been helpful to you in develop- 
ing these skills? 

Mr. Montoya. When I came into Step Forward, I used a lot ot 
slang, street talk generally. My father, one thing I learned about 
from him was command of the English language, and I had never 
understood it until Step Forward, and I understood then that witn 
the English language you can get what you want or what you need. 
They gave me something I never comprehended and still don t, 
self— I don't know, it is hard to explain it. I have a problem of 
being real quiet when people start walking toward me or over me, 
and they have given me like, they have taught us how to stand ug 
for our rights and how to say, "Hey, no, I don't want to do that. 
Before usually people would usually walk right over me. I don t do 
much about it, just sort of whatever, kept going my own way. Now 
I can stop and say, "Hey, that ain't for me. ' _ 

Mr. Kildee. I have more questions for you. Will you join me for 
lunch today? 

Mr. Montoya. Yes. 

Mr. Kildee. I will ask you more questions over luncn, too. 

Let me ask some questions of the other panelists for a moment 
here. I will ask Ms. Avent, and others can join in, there are those 
who would argue local police agencies should have authority to 
detain runaways until their parents come and get them. Would you 
care to comment on that? 

Ms. Avent. It is an interesting theory. There are a couple things. 
One, what happens to a youth who doesn't have a parent willing or 
able to come to them? Two, why detain a youth who mav be a 
victim, as opposed to a perpetrator of some kind of crime? And, 
three, for Los Angeles County, where are you going to put them? 
So, in theory, it may sound great. In practicality, I don't think it is 
going to work well I think we need to look at some other types of 
strategies rather than simple lock-up. 

Ms. Shore. I would like to add, I think it would be a great step 
forward, in terms of the total system, if there were more coopera- 
tion with police who were out there potentially touching young 
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tS&^tT£j^ Stre6 J and en ?° ur aging them to come to 
services, but it doesn t seem to me qu te the right focus either to 
have a young person detained for their own protection It seems to 
cTusp ttv 6 ^ $out young people is that they are eavfng b£ 
cause they are needing to express some needs, they are wantine 
CflSS* thB l d ° n ^aye and if they can get connected to 
i^? 1 ? w n be ^ n nght then to res P° nd to them, they will also 
^ Wf We won t continue to have them out on the street 

hnrLn SShS 8 Sh ° U,d a , s y stem where Police can, if they 
happen to find a person, bring them to a shelter or to have services 
brought to the young person. services 

Ms. Thomas-Smedes. We have recently been asked to Dut tneeth 

wpV^r^l 1 f ° r the State °C Michigan. We ^ ap^SdiW 
week, in fact, by a representative of the Justice Department to out 
together some type of model that would call us to one of the local 

SS^-vrf e Sta Fu f l° m 8 runaw *y shelter would come and take re- 
ives ^ ?r° n 8nd then continUe with the serv- 
™ Jn ^t*™^ the young person. We now have a new 
law in Michigan which does not allow a runaway or homeless 
youth to be held in any type of a lock-up setting. * nomeless 

doShS^ y ° U Wel1 knOW ' 1 share vour views on that, as 
does the law. We get pressure from time to time, put them in a 
slammer for a time as ff that might solve the problem 

Mike, when you were on the street, did you have anv contact 
me^tontffi 6 - ° ld y ° U fmd 14 heIpfuI if ^ didTcan "youcSn^ 

Mr. Montoya. Let's hope this is not too incriminating. 

Mr. Rildee. No, you may respond in a most casual way. 

Mr. Montoya. Along the lines of the cops, mostly thev tried to 

eve* En^aboVt P* 5^ ^ perCe , n £ of the « FiSbi* 
and 1 Wp^T^m d W ° U \ d be 0Ut of their wav - Sometimes me 
Eh »Tfh S W0Ul l P ur P° se iy go out and find cops just to raise 

timl, Sn= m ~ pard ° n ^ French - Sorr y afa out that. A lot of 
times-cops are amazing, they really are. They don't like chasing 
kids around because, like I said earlier, kids are fast and youS If 
you ge eight cop cars chasing one kid, here are o&er wimSbfii« 

SSKfiff T° ther r 48 -° f t0Wn ' 80 thev don>t P ut : 3hS Wouldn't 
an ff W?IL In . u certain circumstances, such as robbery or breaking 
™Lu n A enng ' the cops are, you know-when they are chas ng 
somebody around for curfew, they are wasting their time g 

anwhP^p 1 t\^V WaS - K ° n the street ' the w hole time I was 
St Tl had . been pick T ed up . once ' and that was for a curfew 
1 ° l Jf? ° n l y reaS °? 1 ? ot P icked U P is because I decided not 
cod ? d ckto SflLS T r"? VL° Uld . da 1 outran a fair number of 
SSnfftt ni UP 5u St . by lowing apples at their cars and 
having them chase us. That was our dea of fun. I would hate to 
see a lot of kids picked up and locked up because they were run° 
aways, because that wouldn't help anything 
Mr - KlLDEE - T he °, ne , tim e you were picked up by the police did 

"r Montoya. The night I got picked up, I was out partying I 
still at home. My dad hadn't nailed my windows shut yet?but 
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he did after that time. No, that time he took the door off the 
hinges. 

Ms. Avent. In Los Angeles County, the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment, the Hollywood Division is experimenting with something 
I think is very radical for a police department. They are working 
very closely with a program there, and rather than detain or even 
do any paperwork on a youth when they pick him up for status of- 
fenses, they w' r jring them directly to the shelter. This is a pro- 
gram of Lieutenant Ed Hocking, and it seems to be working very 
well. They have got two police officers in particular who deal with 
this population. 

I would agree, while lock-up is not the best idea, if we really 
work to establishing closer relationships with the police depart- 
ment, that service, I think we will do well both by the kids and by 
the programs. 

Mr. Kildee. Carol, you mentioned in Grand Rapids a turnover in 
staff because of the low wages. It just occurred to me, with the 
mention of food restaurants, that you really pay more to Lhose who 
make a Big Mac than those who care for our children. 

Ms. Thomas-Smedes. When I began my job two-and-a-half years 
ago, the residential care staff, who had bachelor degrees, their 
starting hourly wage was $4.50 an hour. You must remember in 
that staff of 22 people right now, there are four full-time bachelor 
degree mental health staff, those are the direct care staff, there are 
two full-time master-level prepared counselors. Again, when I start- 
ed there, they were making $17,000 a year, hardly a competitive 
wage. And there is a full-time secretary, and the rest of the people 
who work those shifts are part-time, hourly people who work any- 
where from maybe one shift eight hours a week to three shifts a 
week. 

They also must supplement, obviously, and they tend to work 
either a full-time job in another child caring agency or work two 
different part-time jobs to put together enough money to make 
$10,000. I am seen as one of the best paid staffs, and I think that 
that is pretty pathetic. 

Mr. Montoya. Can I comment on that? 

Mr. Kildee. Sure. 

Mr. Montoya. I sort of agree about the payment. It is really low. 
I am just a bus boy, and I make $3.50 plus tips, so I make around 
$4.50, and I don't even have a high school education, and that can 
be sort of a deterrent to people, because, you know, if the money 
isn't there, why go to school for it? 

Mr. Kildee. We find the same problem with child care, too, very 
low wages in child care where the turnover is tremendous. We 
need people knowledgeable of the care of children. It is a shame 
our society has its priorities so turned around that we don't recog- 
nize that those who care for our children should be considered val- 
uable people in our communities. Hopefully, this subcommittee can 
do some things to help that, and one of the best ways is the author- 
ization, appropriations and budget process. That is where the prior- 
ities start, right here. I think we have a moral obligation to do 
that. 

Tom. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
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Let me just comment on that. I don't think there is any question 
that increasing the size of the pot is the most important task we 
have to do. Debbie Shore mentioned something we had asked about 
earlier, and that wa3 the relative size of the pie that is distributed 
tor children— you mentioned 95 percent. Could the other two wit- 
nesses comment on that? 

Ms. Thomas-Smedes. I would agree with Debbie. I am fairly sen- 
sitive to this having been cut by a fairly large margin. The only 
reason I was able to keep the doors open that particular year was 
the United Way Campaign and gave us help. 

tfttfmirJ! W0U SJ ik ^ *S hi e h i ight ; 1 have a budget of a little over 
$350,000 to run The Bridge. I feel fortunate, I am one of the larger 
programs in the State of Michigan. Partly that is due to the fact 
we are a metropolitan area, partly that is due to the fact I have 
incredible community support. The Federal dollars received are 
i 8 „P erc ent of my budget, and I receive terrific help from 
United Way. I receive more money, $66,000, from my local United 
Way than I receive from the Federal Government. I also have to 

n%r« f^ V a e n ^ OT ^?J rom . our State Department of Social Services, 
UOYb, $176,000 at this point. 

But what I guess I need to say is last year I received $175,000, 
and my overall increase was $1,600 this year. And I can't depend 
on an increase from a government source of $1,60C a year. And 
that is why for me, I feel very fortunate that I can do fund-raising, 
1 can look to other places in my community, churches or individ- 
uals, or whatever, but I want to really stress that if I was a rural 
program or if I was a program in a city that didn't enjoy the eco- 
nomic gam that Grand Rapids has, I would be tough out of luck, 
and those people are. 

When I received my $1,600 increase, others received either that 
amount or less or were cut, and people were laid off, and there are 
programs that are substantially below where they need to be, be- 
cause last year our State was not in very good shape, and we are 
feeling the results of that. 

Ms. Avent. I would agree. I think there needs to be a hard look 
at how those monies are allocated. Stepping Stone is fortunate be- 
cause we have had a three-year grant. We are into our third year. 
However, it has been a static amount of money. In effect, we have 
received what could be called a budget cut. 

I think the other thing the members have to realize, for those of 
us who are partially supported by a grant, it does mean extra fund- 
raising. With that it means extra time, extra staff time and the 
extra money it takes to do those types of activities. So we are talk- 
ing about a very intense decrease of services. We end up cutting 
into our own abilities to provide those services that we are granted 
to do because the grants are not supplying us with the support that 
is needed. 

I am not quite sure how to do it. I don't know if it could be allo- 
cated on the numbers of youth that have requested services. If so, 
LA County might get a lot more money. But I think this committee 
and those of us in the field really do need to look at how to allocate 
those funds at this point. 

Ms. Shore. I think it wouldn't be hard to look at the total run- 
away program as a way in which we function to keep our finger in 
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the dike in a sense. We are able in most communities to work with 
enough of the troubled family situations and stabilize them enough 
so that in a sense the communities don't have to see what is bub- 
bline under the surface. . . 

I think what is bubbling under the surface is something we 
should all be terribly concerned about. What is going on, we won t 
see it as necessarily young people running away from home, but be- 
havior that is more destructive. The drug involvement of young 
people once they hit the street is unbelievable. It is beyond our wil- 
dest dreams, I think. . , 

So I think in looking to the future and what is going to happen, 
if the runaway system gets too overloaded, you know, or isn t able 
to even function-I mean, what we are talking about here is not 
just maintaining with inflation and all the other things, but really 
there are real reductions that have gone on in the past couple ol 
years because of the legitimate effort to try to reach out to more 
young people. We are really talking about not being able to keep 
ahead of what could be a very serious detrimental wave of losing a 
generation of young people— top tra'' ma. 
Mr. Sawyer. We heard earlier "Pay now or pay later. 
Ms. Thomas-Smedes. If I could say one thing, there has been talk 
here about how to advertise services maybe is the best way to put 
it. I just want to give you a striking example of what happened to 
us last year when we in fact did that. I thought we needed to do 
that in Grand Rapids. Okay? We have new people moving into the 
community all the time, there are kids getting to be 10 years ol 
age, everybody needs to know about us. . 

We went out, raised some money, and we started advertising on 
the sides of buses with a bus-board campaign, and our Local/btate 
Consolidated Gas Company was gracious enough to buy signs lor 
the insides of all city buses. We only advertised on 10 buses on the 
outside, and we have 70, 80 or something a i Grand Rapids, we did 
that in March; and from April on, we had 45 kids a month, 47 kids 
a month, we had an increase every month of another j.8 percent. 
We got to the point that my staff were so burned out, because we 
were doubling and tripling the number of staff working, and 1 don t 
have enough money to go hire more staff. So everybody was work- 
ing overtime and going home for a few hours so they could come 
back and do it again. , , 

So we had 13 beds, we were at 1." There were even times we had 
an extra kid sleeping on a couch. We were doing a Jot more we 
were doing what we were meant to do, but we are not stalled in a 
way to consistently be able to do that. 

We have just started advertising again. We are starting to see 
the same thing. The entire month of January we have had a mini- 
mum of 11 kids there. So it is a fine line. We want to do that, but, 
at the same time, if we don't get more money to do that, how are 
we going to be able to conthue? 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me give you an opportunity to answer a ques- 
tion Mr. Tauke asked earlier, all four of you, the question about 
whether the availability of space doesn't encourage, as i some * would 
suggest, children leaving home, or whether in feet what we are 
confronting is simply an enormous unmet need, undefined perhaps, 
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SSir t0 touch the real 

fleeting necLarily h5 own viewf ° f us ' i4 was re- 

Mr. Sawyer. Of course. 

area police depa^n^The^ ™ 
aways to them, and. as you wel 1 know ™Ll2 re P°rted run- 
begin to touch iow many are^llv n^'fl ep ° r «f rUnawa ys don't 
34§ of them, that is all y ° Ut there ' We S ave shelter to 

mate-a^L?wfth f {ht SASS^St^PS begUn to 
even get to the point o Consider £5 XX 1 think ^fore we can 
pendency by the Kture^Th^i Ll hethe ^ we are "eating de- 

Ms' 'Av 0 ^ S 1 MEDE 1^ It would be nice > wouldn't it' 
number^b^^^ that*' increasing the 

away from home That numhPrT oi ^ U ^ ber ° T f kids runnin g 
beds, looking at the data tfi ™ a J ready there - LA C^nty, 70 

away from home Whv «nt ™™,\T i?P° rts - those kids are already 
terea 16,000 k?d s S ve?r P T ^ d ?/i e - m , service3? LA County shef- 
that problem now- * tHmk We have to worry^about 




have wanted to have gone becauafT Z^a ^ Ut them ' 1 wouldn>t 
call my father g because I wouldn't have wanted them to 

you VUtL l JE2fe - a tter, 
matter. ai ^y out here, he might as well know. It doesn't 

ha^w^ in the street, 

che1ked M ?n N t T o°t Y he ^granTl ^4 I lucky w "en I first 

know, I was put onT w^itine V^wF tf T tt Was filled U P- A » I 
time, they had an em^hn fl « f'JP?* 1 came back the second 
the last two weeks kidl^'^J have seen ma y be seve *. in 

mall ;5a£fttJfi5 OE^JJrJr^'-* ^ 

and whether we could gel to A e|t to these young people 
now, but could we get to them is a ^estion ^ the 

reach\hL^ f 1 m ^ n in T the D ^trict to 

kind of outreach wSrk ™n™f Tu" ' have before -I know that the 
ucreacn work many of the runaway programs now do, but 
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to such limited extent, really does wvrk to touch those young 
people. ... , 

When Mike was talking about, you know, I was afraid, I didn t 
know who it was, if somebody comes to you on the street and says, 
"Hey, I am so and so", it becomes a personal touch with them. And 
maybe the young person doesn't come in on the first day to a shel- 
ter, but it becomes a link to a human being in a helping netvork 
that can make all the difference for really getting young people off 
the street. A _ 

It is my overwhelming experience that young people that are out 
there are seeking solutions to what they consider to be overwhelm- 
ing problems. They just don't have what they think— what the re- 
sources are, the perspectives, contact with other people. 

The isolation that you talked about I think is so great. I mean, 
after all, we all learn about ourselves through the relationship 
with other people. That is what we want to do as that primary 
helper, is to try to build first a relationship with us that says, you 
know, you can sort your stuff out, this is possible, there are lots of 
ways that you can move toward the goals that you have in your 
life. Again, we keep coming back to this, but the capacity I think 
exists. 

The issue is whether the opportunity will be created well enough 
for us to begin to offer our services to young people. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Tom. . 

Hubert Humphrey said, "The moral test of a government is how 
they treat those in the dawn of life, the children; those who are in 
the twilight of life, the elderly, and those who are in the shadows 
of life, the sick, the needy and handicapped." 

And that is the challenge of this subcommittee. We are really 
charged with taking care of the needs of those who are the most 
vulnerable in our society: the young, the sick, the old, the needy 
and handicapped, and it is a tremendous charge and tremendous 
responsibility. m m . . 

You have certainly helped us today in giving us the information 
and the motivation that we need in carrying out that charge. 

Mike, when I look at your personal growth, I am absolutely con- 
vinced we have to reauthorize this program with more dollars to 
serve more kids, and I really appreciate your testimony today. It 
has been excellent. 

Mr. Montoya. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. Unless there are further questions, I would like i to 
thank all the witnesses today. The record will stay open an addi- 
tional two weeks for any further submissions. 

Thank you very much. We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:} 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN MICKEY LELAND 
HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
JANUARY 29, 1988 

Youth Act. As currently drafted, this portion of the bill nrovldes 
•ffl""' SU PP°" che crc-aclon and maintenance^ facilities " 
networks* ™d°T^,T aWay y0 ? Ch5 { =°°r°lnate activities for shelter 
networks; and, establish a national toil-free telephone hotline for 
runaways. I commend the care given, and the services provided to 

a U c?ltlcal U need C f r0U8h exls <= l "K P^ams ; however Tbeluve there Is 
a critical need for more expansive services. 

vuln^M*^ ° nd h ? Bel " s youth a" among the most neglected and 
vulnerable groups In the growing homeless population In this country 

hv rt°u c ° f 26 "2 ajor clcles ' a "P°" Issued In Dele^r ^87 

\l «r 'L v ± r f C ° ° f Mayors c , lces ch " "nacconpanled yourh? age 

population K'^ 1 '? ? C 3 ' aSC f 5 Ur perCCn ' of ch ° ho n eiefs 
rhnr » Five of the 26 cltie- -espondlng to the survey reported 

popuiat a on 0npa n ^ v y °" C ?f =°™ PrJ perCC ^ ° r nore of V he re h P o=eless 

by The United Ha v y rh^ ^f y , ° f "£ n i T ! xas ■ lc hc " been estinated 
youthl. y ° arly e - chlrd ° f ^ose who are homeless are 

Because any cities do nor ingulsh single vouths from adults 
these calculations are Ilk' to be conservative. adults. 

a l„ n< » T «nH e u S J a nH S,:lcS r ° P ' ' 8enc y° un 8 People In this country whs are 
a ««? r° wlchou <: resource,, and who are In critical need of 
assistance to--ln some instances—assure their «ty s" °v» ivi. » 
2)3" ? f S hCSC lndlv " u «^ are fortunate enough to receive shelter 
food, clothing, and kfls lc counseling through programs currently 
sponsored under the Runway and Homeless Youth Ac?, there is I vital 
need for expanded support services. According to the U.S Conference 
of Mayors report, transition shelters with sper lalized counseline in 

neededle v?ces iden lUlU i° b Cralnl "* a^on^ne a^'rucl.! v 

offj^J! »i identified by mayors and other administrators. Public 

officials also articulated the need for advocacy, mentcl health ruD " c 

pregnancy counseling, education, and outreach services 

If rM, la iur VlcCS - ^ S year « 1 " propose."™. v on 

Zhieh L bl } 1 88 an an ? ndmenc " Tlcle 111 ° f H.R. 180). the bill on 
which hearings are being held today. 
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Some young people who are today on the streets and in temporary 
shelters will reunite with their families. However, a large^ 
nprcencAee of those who are presently horcel 
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8EN 8LAZ 

GUAM 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

MCOMCTTtlt 
t*Wt«r R3f AOkKMS MO 'ACU<*t 
nxXuMud^vo MtTA*, «jeu*» Iftrmt 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 

SMCOMWTTtft 
C»OCY MO THI l«VM0*MI«T 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 



SELECT COMMITTEE ON AGING 
fcwconMamfi 

HUtTM u« lONfrniM CAM 




£onjgress of the Hm'ted States 

Sodsc of TUprtstntatfoes 
iDashintjton, BE 20515 



turn iir,ASANASMO**!i«Gct»iTt* 
«7ii«i:<«roo |«oo 
•cxni rwo 

hC*TW««?| o JT»CT CXKt 

occtoocuMti: 



March 11, 1988 



The Honorable Dale E. Kildee 
Chairman 

' Sub committee or. Human Resources 
Committee or. Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

i-^Tiff^Yi th rCg *l d ?V he Subcommittee's consideration of 
legislation reauthorizing the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

?r^S^5r°5 1974 ^ H * R * 18011 ' 1 ask that this letter and 
^ a u^d C ^tne a r^ 5* 5j ^1^° ° f ^ 

funding among the states and territories is based upon the 9 
J^ P0C t P°? ulati ons of youth under 18 years of age - 
U h1s°nnr w Urf ~ e S ? Ch lan 9 ua 9 e s ^ * equitable, in practice 
as Suam? effective for snail s and territories such 

51^! rest of the nation, Guam has witnessed a dramatic 
JSSh »mX £S r K r ° f rur r ay ' homeless, and beyond control 
SrSii i n0t be ^ n Mtched with 3 commensurate response in 
lo^r^A ; LaSt year ' Sanctua ^y inc., the only provider of 
comprehensive services to such youths for the cast 16 V m« 

ir ^s't^rT f° r , SiX S^ 8 duC "iSJcSSie" fiSlig^ 
<Sa 5L appropriation under the RYHA, Guam received orlv 

worker 5 or a staff U Sn S^S 1 * suffic * ent to ^ep even^onelu??-^ 

w t n a 40 " hour wOJ * week. The attached material 
Seeffor addit?^^' ZrC ' bett ° r explains G ^ s situation and 
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Page Two 

The Honorable Oale E. Kildee 
Match 11, 1988 



I urge the Subcommittee to consider proposals fo* a minimum 
allotment under the RYHA for small spates and territories which 
would adequately address the growing problems they face if> 
regards to their vouth. As always, I stand ready to work vith 
you and members o"f the Subcommittee on this important issue. 
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TO: 



FROM: 



HONORABLE BEN BUZ 
CongrtSSW o 

TONY C. OAHPACO 
Director 



executive 



rt7;i7W»4f or 25J7 



"Serving TrcjuWed Youins and their Families" 
Mirch 11, 1988 



RE: 



Support fdr Increase 1n Appropriation of fund* to 
fca* provided for In the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act" 



PROBLEM STATEMENT/RAT IONALE 



ICNAlf 



The services for 
troubled youths contlr 
For over 16 years, Sar 



Runaways, Homeless, Beyond control and similar 
ut'tobe qu1te:iin1ted and restricted on Guam, 
ctuary, Inc. has been the sole provider of com- 
prehensive services tq such youths. 

In calendar yearj 1986 alone, a total of 254 troubled youths sought 
Sanctuary's services, j Of these youths, 151 stayed at our shelter facil'. 
ty and received Casework/Counseling and Advocacy services. * This repre- 
sents an. Increase of (per 37 percent as compared to the previous calendar « 
year. Of the total nijuber of youths who cane to.Sanctuary and received 
comprchensive.serv1ces f -oyer.51 percent fall into* the category of Runaway " 
and Beyond. Control. Tps 51 percent of youths .came" to Sanctuary directly* ' 
wltnout having to go 'through the Juvenile Justice System and adjudged as ■ 
Status Offenders. Snarly, m calendar year 1987, over 120 youths, fall- 
ing Into the aforensnttaned categories, received services from Sanctuary 
In an eight month duration, prior to the suspension of Sanctuary's shelter 
services due.to tack of funds. - . . 

Although sanctuarV has experienced a significant Increase in referrals 
during 1986 and 1987, there continues to be an Increasing number of runaways 
and slollar youths Kid- are. referred -to the Department of Youth Affair's ' 
•Detention facility Byihe Faally rW of Guam.. Although' the Guam Police 
Department, Youth Division has utilized Sanctuary "services for iMer "runaway 
and beyond control cases, more than haf of reported cases were referred to 
other sources such as jthe Department of Youth Affairs. The youths not 
referred to DYA or Sanctuary are usually released, and left alone to deal 
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Problaa SUt«tt(it/JUtt*»1« 



Page I 



with undesirable lituaClcm such as returning hot* tc a negative 
environment or living (r tht streets. 

Sanctuary continues to recognize tht increasing mount of 
troubltd youths, Including Runaways, Uytod Controls, Homeless and 
s1»1lar youths In tht dpmnity* Kith tht Incrtue 1n rtporttd 
cases of the aforementioned population, tht iart of services and 
funds to address the n^eds of these groups become «ore evident. 
As mentioned previously, Sanctuary, 1 the "sole provider of services . 
to these youths was foijced to suspendMU sheltarservices for i 
period of six tenths (August 31, 198? through Kirch 1, 1988), due 
to its depletion of funds, the funds provided by both the Office 
of Juvenile Justice foi! Delinquency Prevention and the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act, weije not adequate enough to allow for the .provision 
of comprehensive seryicjes thi'ough the fiscal year." 

- the increase in the Department of Health and Human Services' 
appropriation of Runaway and Homeless Youth Act funds to Guam, . 
to commensurate with the Increasing number of Runaway- and Homeless 
youth is highly needed.j The appropriation of $14,765.00 (last appro* 
pHation to Guam). 1s no^t adequate to meet the needs of this population. 
The increase in funds. will allow Guam to provide the necessary canpre- 
hensive services to theke youths* By addressing the problems at a pre- 
ventative leval, only tnen can we Insure that these youth do not enter 
the juvenile justice system unnecessarily. . - 
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IV. 



jjftutg - Pgcgrttr 1986 



Yur 



TOTAL CASELOAO: IS1 (tes1dtnt{i1) 
TOTALS: 

a. Males: 44 (29. 1) 

b. Fowls*: 107 (70.92) 

BREAKDOWN BY AGE: 

Age • • • . Total/X 

USX) 
5.3X) 



Mean Ag«: 



14.4 Years 



Totals 



11 or less 7 

12 8 

13 26 

14 40 



17. 2X) 
I26.5X) 

BREAKDOWN BY ETHNIC GROUP: 



Total 



83 (55, 
21 (14. 
13 ( 8. 
11 ( 7. 



Ethnic Group 

Chanorro 

Caucasian "♦. 

Filipino 

Other 

Mixed .: j 23 (15, 

BREAKDOWN BY VILLAGE: j ' . 

Villas* - Total /|t 

-'Agana .. 3 (2.0*) 

Agana Heights Z;4 (2.6X& 

Agat .".."a (5.3X5 

Asan/«a1na 5 (3.3X4 

Barrigada 3 (2.0X? 

Chn. Pago/Ordot 2 (1.3XJ 

Oededo ...... 36 (23.8^) 

Inarajan ll(7V3X) 

ti&hgilap ." 12(8.0X5 

Herlzo 4 (2.6?) 

"CTAl r ftv«: ?v" !»«!!•• m ADTA.* , " 



15 31 

16 r-^..... 22 

17 16 

18 or over 1 



OX) 

OX). 

6X) 

3X) 

2X) 



20.5X 
14.6X 
10. 6X 

.7x; 



Village /■ Total/X , 

M/T/M I....... ........ 5(3.3X) 

J>U1/N."lHll , 3 (2.0X) 

Santa R1ta ... 1 ( J%) 

Slnajana 6 (4. OX) 

Talofofq/Ipan ....... 6 .(4.0X) 

Tawning/Turnon ....... 9 (6. OX) 

Unatac j ( :7XJ 

Yigo ....... .". 13(a.6X) 

Yena 7 (4.6X) 

HIlltary Bases 12 (8.01) 



a. Runaway 

b. Beyond Control 
c. 



!• 47 (31. IX) 

». 31 (20. 5X) 

Child Abuse (P.A., S.A., ' 

Neglect) 34 (22. SX) 
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Ill 



January * Otctubt r IfM 



VI. 



VII. 



a. 

b. 
c. 
4. 





17 ni.a) 




PROVISO: 




... 342 


. 151 ' 
. 100 
. 44 








... 57 


JL T.A.P.P 


... 6 


. 66 


/nl. lota! Served (Has. 


... 254 



VIII ; ■ BREAKDOWN BY REFERRAL SOURjCE: 



a. - G.P.D. 

b. "CP. 5. 

c. Court . 

d. Self 




Parents -8 (5.3*)" 

frJbapl 4 (2.6X) 

O^.ier Agency "6 

Other 6 



43£V 
(4X) 



IX. RECIDIVISM BREAKDOWN (number Includes clients that returned more than once): 

a. Total Returnees , 59 (39X of totai caseload) . 

b. C.P.S "... 29 (49X of total returnees) 

c. . Cases Where Host Recent Term- • 

Inatlon Has Been Over (A Year ... 3 (5X of total returnees) 

d. Cases Where Sanctuary Is Not * • ' " 
The Primary CasemanageV ... .13 (22X of total returnees) 

e. Cases Where Sanctuary lis 

The Primary Casemanager ........ 14 (23X of total returnees) 

f . Cases Where Sanctuary .was 

Providing Aftercare 6 (10.2% of total returnees) 

g. " .Actual Recidivism Rate 6 (10.5 % of total Aftercare cases -57) 



X. SHELTER STAY BREAKDOWN: 



b. 



Range 
Mean ". 



■fc- 22 
'20.1 



Vl. 58 CLI ENTS SERVED BY C.P.S.j 
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J. SriiKdOffl by Mnrfcti provided: Total service* • _. _ • 
5h#1Ur 7 3 : Referral^/* 



Cwnsellr* W . Murart 
CI. _2i T.A.M. . 

«. Breakdown by roferrel source: f*.") 

GPO '-ftimtf' .'-/«* (// X) 

CM " // (/P 1? :5chool . ^ (.3 I) . 

Court .* 3% (gOj*) Other agency ( 6 X) 

S.lf >" X) j Other /£ (/£ X) ^ . ' \^ 

9. Recidivism bntiOom^^^py^-S) ' J??. - (2«*AW **\ 

Totel rtturnen; ( ' h < f^% ) 

Cases where S.I. Is not the prl jury caseoenager: - J*f 

Cases whert ctse termination has been over a year: 

Cases when S.I. Is the prlaaoj caseoanager: . . ' 7 U^7o^) 

Actual recldfvtsa rate: j ^ fff /O 
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